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PUBLICATIONS 


JAZZ ON 78's JAZZ ON L.P.S 


Have you got your copy of this invaluable Now in preparation and available soon. 
little book, yet? Both the novice looking Following the enthusiastic reception of 
for guidance in starting his collection, Jazz on 78's, the same thing is now 
and the experienced collector who being done for Decca-group 
feels the need of a handy quick long playing jazz records. Of 
reference book will find much at least as much importance as 
of interest and value in Jazz on Jazz on 78's, Jazz on L.P.s will 
78’s. The main body of the book list all the jazz L.P. records so far 
gives a brief estimate of the best issued on Decca, Brunswick, 
jazz artists on the Decca labels, London, Capitol and Felsted. It 
arranged in alphabetical order of will contain exactly the same 
‘ : sections as its 78 r.p.m. equival- 
surnames, with a discography of 
ent but, of course, as a result 
some of their most interesting 
of the vastly greater amount of 
jazz available on L.P. it will be 
three or four times as big. 
jazz records arranged under artists. 
i Watch for the announcement 
And finally a complete index of aur 
. of the publication date of 
all the artists who appear on the chosen te! 
this important book. 
records. If you have not already done 
so, send for your copy now. Price 1/- 


THE DECCA JAZZ SUPPLEMENTS 
There are now three of these 
interesting quarterly reviews of long 
playing and 78 r.p.m. jazz records 
issued by the Decca group, price 3d. each. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 
I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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After more than a quarter of century 
of constant interest in jazz, | am still 
amazed and baffled to.see that such a 
lot of people who write about jazz have 
not yet learned to look at jazz as a real 
art form, They still treat it as a fashion 
and call ‘told fashioned” any musician 
who does not follow the new trends. 
They will say of an old record, however 
wonderful, that “it’s out of date” or 
‘it is good for its time but not by 
to-day’s standards”, etc. They seem 
absolutely unable to understand that 
good music cannot become “out of 
date” like a hat, a telephone book or a 
bicycle. It is good or bad, period. And 
if it’s good, it will remain so after 10 
years, 20 years or a century. 

This foolish way of looking at things 
does not exist in “‘classical’’ music. 
There, you will hardly find a critic to 
tell you that Stravinsky made Debussy 
sound out of date or that Mozart 
made Bach’s music obsolete. 

The amazing belief of “modernists” 
in jazz criticism is that, as years go by, 
the music is ‘“‘better’’ because musicians 
play more complex phrases and chords. 
This would imply that in art the degree 
of beauty depends on the degree of 
complexity and that automatically sim- 
plicity is an obstacle to beauty. I 
never heard of a good theoretician of 
art—of any art—holding such a belief. 
It is a confusion between quantity and 
quality. 


HUGUES PANASSIE 


The truth is that the beauty of music 
does not depend on how many different 
notes you use in creating a tune or a 
chorus of variations on a tune; it 
depends on how you assemble the notes 
and create attractive relationships be- 
tween them. It can be made with few 
or many notes but it does not make 
sense to think that the more different 
the notes you put in, the better the 
music will be. 


Every creative musician has his own 
way of expressing himself. Some use 
simple phrases, some use complicated 
ones, others are in between. And that 
has little to do with the style or the 
period. Most New Orleans musicians 
used simple phrases but Louis Arm- 
strong uses far more complex ones than 
the other New Orleans trumpet players 
of his generation. Count Basie came 
after James P. Johnson, yet Basie’s 
playing is more simple. Art Tatum’s 
solos are far more complex than those 
of many pianists who came after him. 


Harry Edison is a simpler trumpet 


player than Roy Eldridge, whom he 
followed. 


The notion of anything new being an 
improvement, and that jazz “‘advances” 
all the time is an entirely false one. 
The slightest knowledge of the history 
of art shows that there have been periods 
of great creation and periods of stagna- 


THE MIDDLE PATH 


tion or decline, and this has happened 
in every art form. Thus, to say that a 
music is better because it is more 
modern is meaningless. 

There is another type of critic whose 
ideas about jazz can be roughly describ- 
ed as follow: New Orleans style is the 
only thing; good jazz died around 1928; 
all the jazz that followed was too com- 
plicated or stereotyped, except (for 
some of them) the ‘New Orleans 
revival”. 


I would be more in sympathy with 
these critics than with the ‘“‘modernists’’, 
had they proved themselves to be dis- 
criminating in their own field and 
liked only what is good in New Orieans 
jazz. Unfortunately, they rate some 
very poor bands in the same breath with 
the King Oliver Creole Jazz Band, the 
Louis Armstrong Hot Five, the Jimmie 
Noone Apex Club Orchestra and Kid 
Ory’s band. They like the external 
form of New Orleans jazz but if this 
form is used by uninspired musicians, 
they do not seem to notice it—which is 
not surprising, after all, since they 
do not feel inspiration when it shows up 
under a different form from that of 
New Orleans style. 


But the most surprising thing with 
some of these critics is this: they 
reject with horror the post 1930 jazz 
and here is how one of them described 
the music of the Hampton, Wilson and 
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DAVE TOUGH, BENNY GOODMAN, TEDDY WILSON and LIONEL HAMPTON, 1938 


Kirby groups: ‘it tends to become a 
non sequitur of solos, a nervously 
irritating thing of suppressed dynamics, a 
ceaseless jumping like a bodily twitch 
or a facial tic, a frenetic, cerebral 
excitement. At once a musical repres- 
sion and a palsied movement almost 
epileptic, its expression is introvert and 
highly neurotic’. (Rudi Blesh, “Shin- 
ing Trumpets”, page 273). Now, 
eight years later, the same critic, asked 
to name his 10 favourite musicians, 
picked the following: ‘Armstrong, 
Jelly-Roll, Oliver, J. Dodds, Kid Ory, 
John St. Cyr, Baby Dodds, Pops 
Foster, Bessie Smith and . . . Charlie 
Parker.” (Record Changer, January 
1954). As you see, the first nine names 
are New Orleans style musicians, all 
active much before 1928. Apparently, 
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Blesh’s mind about jazz of the thirties 
did not change one bit as no musician 
who came to the limelight during that 
time, be it a Lionel Hampton, a Count 
Basie, a Charlie Christian or a Jimmy 
Blanton, is quoted. But then it is 
beyond my understanding that a man 
who only likes the early style of jazz 
and *regards Wilson and Kirby’s 
music as almost epileptic, highly neu- 
rotic, etc., should, of all post-1930 
musicians, pick a bopper whose music 
certainly would come closer (by Blesh’s 
own standards) to the description 
quoted above. 


And the remarkable thing is that in 
the same issue of The Record Changer 
three other critics who almost exclusive- 
ly like New Orleans jazz also include 
Charlie Parker as one of their ten 
favourite musicians ! 


Now, there are some critics in 
between, critics who like any style of 
jazz, whether it’s old or new, simple or 
elaborate, so long as it’s good. But they 
are so few compared to the two other 
types that the public which does not 
know much about jazz (especially the 
very young people who have no know- 
ledge of the history of jazz, i.e. no 
background) is believing more and 
more that there are only two kinds of 
music: the New Orleans (or Dixieland) 
and the progressive music (bop, cool 
or Kenton). Now, what about Fats 
Waller, Earl Hines, Art Tatum, Count 
Basie, Duke Ellington, Jimmie Lunce- 
ford, Lionel Hampton, Coleman Haw- 
kins, Benny Carter, Buck Clayton, 
Jonah Jones, Cootie Williams, Ben 
Webster, Vic Dickenson, Lucky Thom- 
pson, Cozy Cole, Jo Jones, James 


sm Jnumerous to mention, who do not 
‘acy enter in either of those categories ? 


AE mer and so many others, too 


But the worst thing is that, while 
hundreds of those musicians are still 
living and able to play as well as ever, 
they are seldom given * chance, whether 
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on records or in night clubs. If by any 
chance they appear on a few records, 
they are almost invariably mixed with 
more or less “progressive” guys and 
cannot play as they might. And a lot of 
them have been given no chance at all 
in many years. Cootie Williams, for 
instance, one of the greatest trumpet 
players of all time, has not made a 
record in more than five years, so far as 
I know. 

The situation is still worse for the 
young musicians who do not play in the 
“‘progressive” idiom or in the ‘‘Dixie- 
land” style (in the worst sense of the 
word). They cannot build their name 
and nobody knows them. As a result 
some ‘“‘modernist” critic wrote that 
there were no young coloured musicians 
playing anything but cool music. It 
took Lionel Hampton’s last European 
tour to prove over here that there were 
musicians under 30 years of age who were 
playing a music that had nothing to do 
with the so-called “progressive jazz” — 
and at least three of them were full of 
talent: Wallace Davenport (trumpet), 
Jay Peters (tenor sax) and Rufus Jones 
(drums). 

And some people talk of the public’s 
taste, turning towards progressive music! 
This is simply laughable. Most of the 
time the public takes what is it given. 
It often takes it reluctantly, it may also 
not like it at all, but how can it enjoy 
Cootie Williams’ music, for instance, 
when it is denied it ? 

Jazz is being killed, not by a lack of 
creativeness (it could be as fine as ever) 
but by the fact that most of the music- 
ians no longer have a chance to reach 
the public or to reach it in good and 
non-commercial surroundings. The 
situation can still change, of course, and 
I hope it will. But we certainly need 
many more discerning people to fight 
for it. 
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Ever since Miss Ottilie Patterson 
made her first appearance at the Festival 
Hall she has been news, and a big story 
for every jazz journalist and critic. The 
very fact that such a frail looking girl 
should possess such a deep and exciting 
voice was astonishing enough, but that 
an Irish school teacher should be able 
to sing the blues in such a forthright 
manner was almost unbelievable. 

Naturally, in the heat of the moment 
a considerable amount of rubbish was 
written. The praise of Ottilie was quite 
hysterical and produced the inevitable 
reaction. 
say-so” boys strode into battle with 
“Ottilie Patterson is no Bessie Smith” as 
their slogan. It was an easy way to get 
in a dig, for there has never been another 
Bessie Smith—and never will be. Natur- 
ally Ottilie has heard Bessie records, and 
sang Bessie songs. It would be difficult 
not to. 

FOLKSONGS 

Now make no mistake, Miss Patterson 
is a fine blues singer with a personality 
of her own. Why should this be? I think 
the answer is that she is Irish, and Irish 
and Scottish folksong (and she knows 
the songs of her country, I have been 
told) has an essentially rhythmic quality. 
Anyone who has heard Ewan McColl 
will confirm how well he sings such 
numbers as “John Henry” and the 
various blues he knows. He makes no 
effort to copy the Negro sound, but 
sings as a Scot. The result is fine music. 

With Miss Patterson it is a very diff- 
ferent matter. She is obviously singing 
jazz, making the conscious effort, if 
you like; but although the effort is there, 
she is not a copyist. That is what is so 
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Derrick STEWART-BAXTER in defence of 


MISS OTTILIE PATTERSON 


unfair in the attack upon her. “‘Ottilie 
Patterson is no Bessie Smith” implies 
that she is merely a carbon copy. I say 
in all sincerity that this is incorrect. Only 
the careless listener would make sucha 
statement. 

There is a record made at the Festival 
Hall by Miss Patterson which proves 
my point. “Reckless Blues’’ backed by 
“I Hate a Man Like You” (a song 
Bessie never recorded, please note!) 
shows she is quite capable of singing 
like herself. If the reader will play the 
Bessie Smith version and follow it with 
the Ottilie Patterson record, he will, if 
he has any ear at all, notice the records 
differ considerably. Take two examples 
at random. Note carefully the different 
emphasis given to the repeat line 
“Now I’m growin’ old.” Bessie and 
Ottilie stress entirely different lines. 
Then again the stanza ‘““My Mama says 
I’m reckless” is not the same on the 


Smith reeord. (I think I prefer Bessie’s . 


in this case). 
DOES NOT COPY 

I have no doubt that Chris Barber's 
great little singer has taken Bessie 
Smith as her model, but she has enough 
sense not to try to produce a copy. At 
times she does sound like Bessie, but 
only superficially. 

Any white singer who wants to sing 
blues suffers from a terrible handicap— 
the difference of race and colour. Nor- 
mally the diehard critic does not give 
him (or her) a fair chance, for if the 
artist does not sound like any established 
singer, he (or she) is no good; but on the 
other hand, if the singer does resemble 
one of the great ones, then it is a copy 
and not worth a moment’s bother. 
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Glenroy 


So much for my defence of Ottilie 
Patterson. Personally I think she is the 
nearest thing we have ever had to the 
great singers of the past. She has heard 
Bessie and there is no doubt that ‘The 
Empress of the Blues” has been a vital 
influence in her life, but, as I have said, 
she has enough individual ideas to stand 
on her own. Bessie was of course a 
better singer and so too was Ma Rainey. 
Mama Yancey, who still holds a high 
place in the history of the blues, would 
probably prove too keen competition 
for the Irish girl and no doubt there are 
others who could give her a rare old 
fight. 

THE OTHER SMITHS 


But what about all the Sara Martins; 
the Eva Taylors; the other girls 
named Smith? Some of them have 
achieved immortality among the follow- 
ers with very little to prove their 
worth. | would far rather have Miss 
Patterson singing ‘Reckless Blues” 
than say, some of Trixie or Clara 
Smith’s recorded work. 

These things must be seen in their 
right perspective. Ottilie Patterson has 
her faults. At times there is just that 
little something which does not ring 
quite true; an accent in the wrong place 
(faulty timing of a phrase). But these 
slips are rare and each day that passes 
they will become rarer. She is some- 
thing for which we have been waiting, 
a singer who understands her medium 
and is giving us something worth- 
while. That she is no Bessie Smith 
need not worry her unduly. 

I like her work very much and hope 
that although she has been both over- 
praised and unfairly condemned she 
will continue to sing her blues and 
get her kicks, for that is all that really 
matters. 


ACE IN THE HOLE. 


The following story, although it has 
nothing to do with jazz, is I think worth 
repeating. It is true in every respect. 


A certain very well known British actor recently took a 
Shakespearean company to New York for a_ season. 
Feeling that interval music was unnecessary, he omitted 
to hire a pit orchestra, not knowing there was a local 
Musician's union rule which stated that an orchestra must 
be employed at the theatre in question. 

After a few evenings the actor was mystified to notice a 
bunch of shabby looking characters busily playing cards 
back-stage at each performance. Upon enquiry he was 
told they were the pit band! 

This seemed a little too much, so he decided that os 
they had to be paid, they could jolly well play and earn 
their money. Instructions were issued accordingly, but 
then came the blow. 

Not one of the card players either owned or could play 
an instrument. They were professional gamblers, who had 
been hired at a few bucks a night to take the place of the 
real pit musicians who were all out playing other jobs! 
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PART II. 


When I first started playing in New 
Orleans I heard a lot of good jazz musicians. 
There were Buddy Petit, Joe Johnson, 
George Larrogue and Andrew Kimball, 
trumpet players, and Frankie Dusen, 
trombone player. There was also a tall 
dark fellow by the name of Eddie Jackson 
who used to play very good tuba. He could 
play both sweet and hot. But in those days 
they only used tubas in street parades, 
never in dances. Sometimes I used to go 
out to Lincoln Park where both Buddy 
Bolden and John Robichaux were playing. 
Robichaux had a sweet band and they 
would sometimes play the classics in 
swing. Robichaux played in a closed-in 
place like a pavilion and the better class 
people came to hear his band. Bolden 
had a band which played in an open 
place with only a roof over it. The sporting 
class of people would go to hear Bolden, 
but both bands played for dancing and the 
people went to dance, not just to listen. 
We used to call it a honky tonk where 
Bolden played and his men were the bums. 
I heard Bolden play but can’t remember 
anything about him or the music. He was 
one of the big guys of the day. Those days 
they had four or five trumpet men that were 
very good but Bolden was supposed to be 
king of them all. I also heard Picou play 
clarinet when I was little and he was really 
great. George Baquet was another guy 
playing clarinet who was just about as 
great as Picou. And of course, besides 
hearing jazz music played for dancing, | 
heard jazz in all the New Orleans parades. 
I also knew Jelly Roll Morton from the 
time I was a kid, and the great pianist, 
Tony Jackson. I used to work in the place 
he worked but that group of men were 
older and I never got close to them. To 
even get in a conversation with them I had 
to buy them a lot of drinks or just pass by 
and take what I could get and go in. In 
those days a beginner wasn’t allowed to 
be with a bunch of men that played such a 
high class of music. They wouldn't have 
anything to do with us. 


BIG EYE NELSON 

I played with Big Eye Louis Nelson in 
different bands and at different times. 
He used to play clarinet with the Dusen 
band, not as a regular player, but just now 
and then. He was a very determined fellow, 
especially on the young musicians just 
starting up. He’d show a youngster all he 
knew but he had a very glum disposition. 
He knew he had to be stern with those of 
us who were learning. He didn’t kid around 
much and we never got to be close friends. 
He lived downtown and I lived uptown. 
He was on the north side of town and I 
lived on the east side. In other words, he 
was a Creole and lived in the French part 


BABY 
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of town. Canal Street was the dividing 
line and the people from the different 
sections didn’t mix. 

Of course in those days the instrumenta- 
tion was different. When I first started 
out they had no piano. They mostly used 


bass viol, guitar, clarinet, trumpet, trom-, 


bone and drums. The guitar carried only 
rhythm in the bands. Actually you have a 
much sweeter jazz band when you have a 
guitar and no piano. In that way the drums 
couldn’t outplay the other guys, because 
the drummer had to keep in touch with the 
guitar. The guitar is not a harsh instrument 
but a very melodious one. When the piano 
came in it was harsher and louder than the 
guitar, although in my time we had some 


_ guitar players that were awful loud. There 


were Johnny St. Cyr, Brock Mumford and 
Lorenzo Stalls. Later they switched to 
banjo. I think the first band to switch was 
Frankie Dusen’s. They made the change 
because the banjo was a novelty. And they 
used two types of banjo. The regulation 
had five strings and the tenor had six 
strings, the same as a guitar. 


THE IRISH CHANNEL 

In many places they had nothing but 
just piano and drums. In fact, on one 
occasion, I had to play a whole evening 
with nothing but drums and trombone. 
That was with Jack Carey. We had a date 
to play uptown in what they called the 
Irish Channel. The Irish people like the 
coloured music and they hired Jack Carey’s 
outfit. He had no regular drummer but 
would hire individuals for different dates, 
and that time he wanted me to play with 
the group. It had rained in the afternoon 
and only Jack Carey and I showed up with 
our drums and trombone. Well, those 
Irishmen were very tough on coloured 
fellows and we wanted to avoid a misunder- 
standing. After waiting a half hour we 
noticed that a lot of the Irish fellows were 
getting drunker and we knew what would 
happen if the music didn’t start soon. So 
we began to play that way and played the 
whole dance through. Carey played a rough 
tailgate style trombone and they liked it 
very much. 

Jack Carey was a wild and quick temper- 
ed fellow. He was older than his brother 
Mutt, who played trumpet. Sometimes he 
was quite loud and boisterous. Mutt was 
very quiet. Jack wanted to have things per- 
fect but when he tried to explain something 
carefully he couldn’t do it, and then he 
would get all upset. Mutt had more of an 
ability to explain things than Jack. They 
were different in all ways. Mutt was a very 
light fellow and Jack had a dark skin. 
Mutt was always kidding and joking and I 
never saw him really angry. They used to 
call Tiger Rag “Play, Jack Carey”. The 
part where they say “hold that tiger” 
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DODDS 


STORY 
as told to LARRY GARA 


Jack Carey would make on the trombone 
and they used to say “Jack Carey, Jack 
Carey!” Everybody played it that 
way saying ‘Jack Carey” instead of “hold 
that tiger”. 

While I was playing around with different 
outfits my brother was established and 
playing with Kid Ory’s band. He had 
studied clarinet under different fellows. 
One was Papa Tio, the old man Lorenzo, 
and Charlie McCurdy was another one. 
They were both straight musicians, not 
jazz men, And when John came along, he 
came along against Sidney Bechet. That 
meant he really had to fight. John got the 
job with Ory through Pops Foster. Foster 
was with the Ory band and they were using 
Wade Whaley on clarinet. Pops Foster 
happened to come by the house and hear 
John’s clarinet. He stopped on the sidewalk 
and knocked on the door and asked my 
brother if he wanted to join a band. My 
brother said “‘yes’” and Pops Foster told 
Ory and everybody he had a pretty clarinet 
player he would like them to hear. They had 
a rehearsal of some sort and John joined Ory, 
and played with him for a number of years. 

While I was learning I kept playing and 
I left the American Stars to join Frankie 
Dusen’s Eagle Band. Dusen was a very 
high strung, good looking fellow. He was 
part Indian and had a brown skin but 
reddish complexion. He had a high nose 
with a lump in the middle—real Indian 
nose—and very long curly hair. He played 
tailgate trombone, something like Ory, but 
a little smoother and with a bit more 
polish. Bunk Johnson played trumpet in 
that outfit. The little fellow that was the 
drummer, Henry Zeno, got sick and died, 
practically overnight. He ate raw oysters 
and drank whiskey, and it killed him. I 
had built such a reputation around New 
Orleans that they said “‘Let’s get Babe’’.’ 

I played many a funeral with brass bands 
in New Orleans. The first time I ever heard 


FATE MARABLE 
and his calliope on the steamer J.S. 
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the number ‘Didn’t He Ramble’ was in a 
street parade after the burial of a corpse. 
He had been a member of a secret society 
and so they hired a band to play for his 
funeral. He was the type of fellow who 
would go out and have a good time, and 
cheat on his wife. In other words he was 
the type of person who would throw a brick 
and hide his head. But when he came home 
he was a saint. And so they made this 
number. They claim that Buddy Bolden 
made it but I don’t know. If the musicians 
found out that this was the kind of man who 
was being buried they would play this song. 
It meant a lot of things that weren't just 
out and spoken. 

We used to play on wagons when I first 
started with the American Stars and later 
with Frankie Dusen’s Eagle Band, and still 
later with Celestin. For a fact, all the bands 
used to advertise that way. We would 
start out about two o'clock in the afternoon 
and wouldn't get back till around five. 


When some other outfit was also adver- 
tising and we met each other along the 
street in those wagons it used to make it 
very interesting. The guys would put the 
wheels together and tie them so the band 
that got out-played could not run away. 
That made us stay right there and fight it 
out. And we used to draw quite a crowd of 
people in the street that way. We didn’t 
call them cutting contests, but if we said 
that a band cut you on the street, that 
meant they outplayed you. We talked 
about who got chased, or which band 
“fixed them guys”, and that sort of talk. 


TIED NOTES 


I'll never forget one time when we were 
stopped on the streets. 1 was playing with 
Jack Carey on that occasion. I didn’t 
belong to the band but they used to get me 
to play. Jack Carey played trombone, his 
brother Mutt, cornet, and Carey’s nephew 
named Zeb, clarinet, and we ran across 
Ory’s band. Quite natural the Ory band 
had the best of it all. Besides Ory, my 
brother was in that band, and Joe Oliver. 
Of course we didn’t have a chance, but 
we had to stay there. When we played a 
number there wouldn't be much applause, 
but when Ory played we would hear a lot 
of people whistling and applauding. 

hen we heard that quite natural our 
courage went down and we wanted to get 
away. But the wheels were tied together. 
It lasted about an hour and a half or two 
hours and it was very discouraging. 1 
wasn’t so good. I was just starting and 
Ory’s drummer, Henry Martin, was a 
finished musician, but those _ things 
are what made us want to become good 
musicians because it made us know what we 
had to do better. 


But I improved as time went on and I 
left the Dusen band to join Sunny Celestin’s 
outfit. Sunny had heard that I was young 
but wanted to learn and he hired me. We 
played at a place called Jack Sheehan's 
Roadhouse. It was a cabaret style place. 
People could either bring their own whiskey 
or buy it there. It was prohibition but they 
sold whiskey anyway because it was on the 
outskirts of New Orleans. We played only 
for dancing and there were six of us in the 
outfit: Celestin on trumpet, Baby Ridgeley, 
trombone, Zutty Singleton’s uncle, Willie 
Bontemps, played bass and guitar, and 
Lorenzo Tio, clarinet. It was mostly a 
reading band. Only two didn’t read music. 
And we had a girl piano player. She was a 
very good looking, light coloured girl 
named Emma Barrett. She had big eyes; 
we used to call her “‘Eyes’’. She was a very 


thin girl but oh my God, she could play 
nice piano, She played like any man. 

They were all good musicians. Celestin 
played very sweet horn. He never was 
much of a jazz man on horn. He played 
mostly straight. Still, with everybody else 
jazzing and him playing straight, it sounded 
awfully good. Baby Ridgeley was also a 
very nice guy who played nice trombone. 
His playing wasn’t rough but sweet, more 
like Honoré Dutrey’s. Willie Bontemps was 
a very big fellow who weighed two hundred 
pounds or more. He suffered from asthma 
and had to use an atomizer. Lorenzo Tio 
was more of a Mexican type fellow. He 
was Creole, very tall with very straight 
black hair. He was a very easygoing fellow 
and he used to love to play. He had a cute 
little joke which he liked to play on Sunny. 
Celestin was very sleepy; we used to say he 
was lazy, but he was just a sleepyhead. 
After playing he’d put his horn down in his 
lap and go to sleep. Then for a trick Tio 
would take some newspaper, tie it to the 
back of .unny’s chair, and set fire to it. 
One night Celestin jumped up and almost 
ran out of the place. He was very angry with 
Lorenzo and Tio had to hide from him for 
about half an hour until he got his temper 
down. It’s the only time I’ve ever seen 
Celestin really mad. He was pretty sore 
but later he took it as a joke, too. 


JACK SHEEHAN’S 


The customers at Jack Sheehan's were al! 
white and the blues would not have been 
appreciated. One of the main numbers 
which we played was Liza Jane. I used to 
sing that and Sunny would put his horn in 
his lap and start clapping in time. But 
before he got the time he'd be going asleep. 
I'd have to say “Come on Sunny !”" and 
then he’d wake up and join in the number 
again. Later, after I left the band, Sunny 
sang the number himself and then all the 
fellows joined in. Before that I don’t think 
Celestin knew he could sing. 

It was at Jack Sheehan's that | worked 
out my shimmy beat. It was wartime, 
around 1918. One night a French soldier 
came in. When he heard the music he 
Suldn’t dance to it, but he just started to 
shake all over. That's the way it affected 
him. I saw him do it and I did it, too. The 
people got such a kick out of seeing me 
shaking like him that they all came around 
and watched. Then when I saw that it caused 
such a big sensation and brought credit to 
myself and my drumming, I continued it. 
I used to shimmy at the same time | used 
my press roll and a full beat. It was perfect. 
I slapped my left foot, the right foot was 
busy, and it worked very nicely. | used it 
ever since that time and it became a special- 
ity with me. 


Although I didn’t realize it at the time, 
my days of playing in New Orleans were 
coming to an end. It was around the latter 
part of 1918 when Pops Foster got me the 


job playing on the riverboat. Pops also 
wanted to get Louis Armstrong. He figured 
that I could do more with Louis than he 
could and he asked me to get him for the 
band. Louis was playing with the Ory band. 
So was my brother, John. So I was fighting 
to get Louis on the boat, and my brother was 
fighting to make him stay with Ory. 
Finally, | won out. It was a big job but I 
made it and we had Louis with us on the 
boat. Louis and I stayed on the boats from 
the fall of 1918 until September of 1921. 

The boats belonged to the Streckfus line. 
They had jazz bands for dancing on all their 
boats. We would leave New Orleans around 
the fifteenth of May and head up the river 
for St. Louis. We played in St. Louis from 
about the fifteenth of June until the fifteenth 
of September, but we also took trips out to 
some towns farther up the river. 

ST. LOUIS 

In St. Louis they used to give colored 
excursions every Monday night. It was 
one of the most wonderful things you’ve 
ever seen carried on. The boat was packed 
and we got such a kick out of it because it 
gave us a free kind of sensation for working. 
We worked all the week for white people 
and this one night we could work for 
colored. It gave us an altogether different 
sensation because we were free to talk to 
people and the people could talk to us, and 
that’s a great deal in playing music. We 
were less tense because it was our own 
people. | especially loved it because I made 
a big sensation with my shimmy beat. | 
used to shimmy and drum at the same time, 
shake all over. The colored people had 
never seen anything like that. | used to have 
a bunch around me backed up five or six 
deep; and Louis Armstrong would have a 
bunch five or six deep backed up around 
him. It was a wonderful thing, and we were 
the two sensational men on the boat, Louis 
and I. 

We certainly enjoyed working on the 
boats and we were paid well, too. We were 
getting fifty dollars a week and five dollars a 
week bonus. That was to force us to stay 
on the whole season; we wouldn't receive 
the bonus until the season was over. We 
also got our room and board on the boat. 

They were pretty strict about what we 
did, too. After we left New Orleans to go 
up the river, we had nothing to do but be 
on the boat. We ate and slept right on the 
boat. Every time we got off work we went 
right back down in the hold and went to 
sleep, or did what we wanted to at night: 
play cards, or shoot craps, or something. 


JAZ-E-SAZ 
BAND 
“S.S. ST. PAUL” 
1919 


Back Row: 


Baby Dodds 
Joe Howard 
Pops Foster 
Johnny St.Cyr 
Davey Jones 
Sam Dutrey 


Front Row : 
Grant Cooper 
Fate Marable 
Louis Armstrong 
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There was nobody to win money from 
except one another. When we went out at 
night there was a curfew. And if we weren’t 
there at a certain time we didn’t get on the 
boat. We got off work at eleven and we 
could leave the boat until curfew, which was 
about one-thirty. 

The bosses demanded discipline. I re- 
member once when I was in Keokuk, Iowa, 
I got into a humbug. We all piled off the 
boat one day and I got so drunk I couldn’t 
see. They were using this home made beer, 
they used to call it ‘“bust-head” in Keokuk, 
and I came back to the boat so drunk with 
the stuff that I just couldn’t welk up the 
gangplank. They tied me to a post and one 
of the bosses said 1 should have been 
horsewhipped. I said, “Yeah ? Vil bet it 
would be the worst horsewhipping you 
ever saw if you'd left me alive when you got 
through”. They were kind of shy of me. I 
didn’t care about anything in those days so 
maybe I would have done something, I 
don’t know. 


THE MARABLE BAND 

But my heart was in my music, and that 
was some of the sweetest music I ever played 
It was a wonderful outfit. Besides the stand- 
ard jazz and popular numbers we played 
classical numbers and also played for 
ordinary singing. The Marable Band was 
the first big band that | worked with. The 
leader was a very light-coloured man with 
red hair. He was a pretty stern fellow who 
kept strict order. Marable had worked for 
Streckfus so long, and he looked so white, 
that people used to say he was Streckfus’s 
son. He was the best calliope player I ever 
heard.. I’ve heard them played in the circus 
but no one could play like that guy. He had 
a calliope on top of the boat which he used 
to play alone. Three decks down, where 
the band played, he had a little electric 
chimes, which worked just like acalliope. 
He played mostly piano with the band but 
he would use the chimes just to make the 
band sound a little different at times. 

There were some other wonderful 
musicians in the riverboat band _ besides 
Fate Marable. There was Joe Howard who 
was a very even-tempered nice-going fellow. 
He would try to tell you everything right if 
he possibly could and would show us 
anything that he could to improve the group. 
But he would get angry with himself 
sometimes and we could see the different 
expressions on his face. He would never 
bother anybody though. He helped Louis a 
great deal with the mastering of musical 
ability. 

Davey Jones, who played mellophone, 
was another easy-tempered fellow who 
didn’t drink at all. His musical ability was 
also very high and he would show anyone 
all he knew. And his mellophone gave the 
band a sound you didn’t often hear. He 
played it with the bell of the horn in his lap. 
Other players turned it up. The sound from 
the bell would come in his lap. It muffled 
the tone and made it sound beautiful. 

Sam Dutrey was a fine fellow but he was 
very high strung. However, he and I used 
to get along beautifully. We were close 
friends, just as his brother, Honoré, was 
my best friend in the Oliver outfit later. 
He also tried to get me to save some of my 
money. 

Of course, Louis was also with us. I 
remember, when he first came on the boat, 
he didn’t have a horn. And in Davenport, 
Iowa, Bix Beiderbecke and some of the 
other white musicians came on the boat to 
listen and talk to the different musicians. 
Louis told Bix he didn’t have a horn, so 
Bix said, “Well, meet me when I go out and 


I'll see if 1 can get you a horn’. And Bix 
took him out afterwards and helped him 
pick out a horn. 

Louis was especially versatile. Once 
Streckfus bought some trick instruments 
for the different people in the band. He 
bought Louis a toy slide trumpet and me a 
slide whistle and different little trinkets 
that were to go with my drums. That’s 
what they call traps. A snare drum isn'ta 
trap drum. Rather traps are such things as 
blocks, triangles, slide whistles, horns, 
tambourines, cocoa blocks and things like 
that. In those days nobody handled these 
traps but the drummers. And if you couldn’t 
handle the traps you didn’t get a job. Well 
Streckfus bought this slide whistle for me 
but I didn’t even look at it. Louis did. 
He played it and years later he used it 
sometimes with the Oliver band. Joe 
wanted him to make a recording with it so 
he took his whistle along to a recording 
session and played it on the Oliver record of 
Sobbin’ Blues. 

Louis also had a lot to do with the 
popularizing of jazz words. He used certain 
expressions on the riverboats, like “Come 
on, you cats”, and “Look out, there, 
Pops’, and the like. These were his own 
ideas. I had never heard such words as 
and “‘cat’’ and “scat”? used in New 
Orleans. There was one exception, however, 
which you don’t hear now. We used to call 
white musicians “‘alligators”. That was the 
way we'd describe them when they'd come 
around and we were playing something that 
we didn’t want them to catch on to. We'd 
say “‘watch out, there’s an alligator !” But 
these other terms Louis had a lot to do with. 


JAZ-E-SAZ BAND 

I think it was on the riverboat where 
Louis developed his gravel voice. He had a 
cold all the time and we used to kid him 
around, laughing and joking. Once he took 
a whole course of Scott’s Emulsion. It 
cleaned him out perfectly and then he had 
to get plenty of rest on the boat since there 
was no special place to go. He got rid of the 
cold but the voice had developed like that 
and he’s been like that ever since. 

The first year we went up the river we 
didn’t do good at all. It was pitiful. We 
played up the Mississippi River and I think 
people used to come on the boat more for 
curiosity than anything else. And they sat 
down and looked at us. They'd advertise 
before we got there that we were colored. 
So people wouldn’t be disappointed. 
FATE MARABLE AND HIS JAZ-E-SAZ BAND 
with Louis Armstrong, Baby Dodds, and so 
forth down the line. It was embarrassing 
to have the people stare at us but I didn’t 
care about that. I looked at it this way: 
“Well, I'm doing something big or else 
there wouldn’t be such astonishment”. 
Often when we went to a town nobody 
would dance. Then when we’d go back for 
a second trip that same day, the boat would 
be packed. My God, you couldn’t get them 
off the boat; the boat was packed to capa- 
city. I think the first time it was a surprise 
for the people. They had never before seen 
Negroes on the boat. They saw Negro 
roustabouts but had never seen a Negro 
with a tie and collar on, and a white shirt, 
playing music. They just didnt know what 
to make of it. But they really liked it. They 
were the most dancingest people I ever 
found on the boat. 

But we didn’t play many blues on the 
boat. The white people didn’t go for blues 
like they do now. They try them now but 
they don’t know the blues. They think any 
slow number is a blue type. That’s wrong. 
Blues is blues. In New Orleans we used to 
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play the blues and the very lowest type of 
dancers. used to love such things. They 
were played very slow and fellows and their 
girl friends would stand almost still and 
just make movements. 

I’ve heard some wonderful blues singers. 
I’ve listened to Ma Rainey sing the blues 
time and time again. And she would sing 
blues with words that coped with the 
situation. Like Mamie Smith. She had 
a voice and sang words that made you 
feel very sad. Bessie Smith was the same 
way. I think Bessie had one of the silver 
tones of blues singers. That’s my opinion. 
Mamie Smith’s voice was between contralto 
and alto, and Bessie Smith had a real clear 
alto voice. Ma Rainey had a baritone 
voice. Between the three singers, for my 
part, | would rather hear Bessie. 


JAZZLAND 


I used to like St. Louis very much. 
Dewey Jackson had a band there and so did 
Charlie Creath. And there was a place 
called “‘Jazzland”’ where they had a band. 
It was a rendezvous for most of the colored 
travelling acts that came from other places 
like Chicago. Sometimes, but very seldom, 
we would sit in with the St. Louis bands. 
Everybody that was working on the boat 
was known there and Louis and I used to 
travel together most of the time. And when 
we'd sit in there, we’d break it up. Naturally 
I knew how to work with Louis and Louis 
knew how to work with me, so it turned out 
very nice. I met this drummer Red Muse, 
who was supposed to be very sensational, 
in St. Louis. It was a place called the 
“Chauffeur’s Club”, a night club joined toa 
hotel. [I was with Fate Marable and every- 
body was hollering when we came in the 
place. His drumming was very sensational, 
very good. He’d throw up sticks and things 
like that. I was actually afraid to sit down 
there. But one night Fate played piano, and 
Louis played trumpet and I played drums, 
and we broke up the place. So I had no 
more bother with Muse after that. Before 
that I was scared to death. But I shimmied 
when I drummed and that took the eyes of 
the people. It was something different and 
made a very good impression. 

My drumming improved a great deal on 
the boats but eventually Louis and I left 
because of a misunderstanding which we 
had with our bosses. 

I often think what a shame it was that 

the river boat band never recorded* If they 
had, people would really have heard some- 
thing pretty. It was just like a clock. Even 
if we got off one or two beats, somebody 
knew it and told us about it. It made me 
very sad to leave the Marable outfit. I had 
been attached to the band for three years 
and that was a long time to be with a 
special bunch of people. But I soon joined 
another group in which I was just as happy 
—the King Oliver Band. 
* Although the Marable band never recorded 
itdid make a movie while Baby was a member. 
In 1919 the band made a short while playing 
on the top deck. Baby recalled seeing the 
movie, but said of it: “I disremember where 
and disremember how they did look. 1 
suppose all right, but there weren't any sound 
effects. You'd just see me in the motions.” 


(To be continued next month) 
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Many new names have come to 
light in the world of modern jazz over 
the past few years. People like trumpet- 
ers Chet Baker and Clifford Brown, 
altoists Lennie Niehaus and _ Paul 
Desmond, and a whole host of other 
talented musicians [| would like to 
mention if space permitted. 

1 consider myself fortunate that 
during the past month or so I have 
been introduced, through the medium of 
records, to a further two artists—two 
men who I believe, will go right to the 
top of their profession. Make.a note of 
their names for you are going to hear a 
lot of them in the future. John Williams 
and Joe Gordon are the men I am 
singling out for special mention, for I 
feel their talents deserve far more than 
casual recognition. 


JOHN WILLIAMS 


Some of you may have already heard 
Williams on the Stan Getz-Bob Brook- 
meyer recordings, and at the same time, 
realised that apart from being a great 
accompanist, he offers no slight solo 
voice. 

Personally, | have been more fortun- 
ate, for I have done little else recently 
but play the LP showcase that has come 
my way. This disc, released in America 
on the Emarcy label, has not yet been 
released here, but when it is, make a 
point of hearing it—I’m sure you'll be 
favourably impressed. 

John’s light touch and lyrical phrasing 
has power to produce a concentrated 
beat, and almost effortless expression of 
thought, are some of the assets which 
have him playing exciting, yet beautiful, 
piano music. 

He has made something of a break 
with the usual form of modern piano 
playing. Gone are those long runs, 
and in their place are lilting snatches of 
the original melody, intermingled with 
catchy little phrases that can always be 
identified with the theme. 

Every so often, one can detect a 
slight Bud Powell influence, sometimes 
even minute traces of Horace Silver for 
Williams readily admits that Powell and 
Silver are his favourite piano players, 
but he is by no means a copyist. 

Indeed, the situation is quite the 
opposite. For although these two 
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MODERN 


musicians have left an indelible mark, 
Williams is still a stylist and individual- 
ist in his own right. He neither borrows 
nor repeats from others—he is creating 
all the time. And that is where any 
similarity to Bud Powell’s playing lies— 
both men have an unquenchable desire 
to create. 

For the records, John Williams, 26, 
was born in Windsor, Vermont, U.S.A. 
He began playing piano at the age of 
eight, and when he entered the American 
Armed Forces four years ago, he 
‘played baritone horn with the Army 
Band, 40th Division, with whom he 
visited Korea. 

Following his discharge in January, 
1953, he joined the Charlie Barnet 
Band. Undoubtedly, he gained much 
valuable knowledge and _ experience 
during his stay with Charlie, before he 
switched over to the Stan Getz group. 

It was here that he first gained the 
recognition he so richly deserves. 
Mercury Records were quick to realise 
that here was a potential star on the 
jazz horizon, and so came about the 
release of an LP dedicated entirely to 
the music of a truly great musician. 

I have to thank Mercury again for 
bringing to the front my second new 
name—trumpet man Joe Gordon. Joe 
had been playing, to my knowledge, in 
comparative obscurity with groups led 
by the bigger names in jazz until this 
Emarcy recording was released under 
his own name. 


This coloured 


trumpet man is a 
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musician of rare talent. He combines 
warmth with a spirit which produces 
exciting, swinging jazz. Joe also 
possesses a subtle sense of humour that 
makes his playing very listenable. 

His playing often reflects the speed 
and flow of ideas of Dizzy Gillespie. 
And, again like Diz, he can put on a 
display of fireworks that cannot fail to 
rouse anyone who has the slightest 
interest in modern jazz. 

There is a drive and vitality in his 
playing that can be linked to the 
trumpet work of Roy Eldridge, and it is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that Joe 
names Diz and Roy as his two favourite 
horn men. 

The fact that drummer Art Blakey 
accompanied him on this LP probably 
served as an inspiration to great 


things. Not once does he lack ideas, 
or fall into any of the well-worn 
cliches. And, most important of all, 


he knows how to swing. 
JOE GORDON 


At 27, Joe Gordon has a great future 
in front of him. He was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts on May 15, 1928, and 
feels that his early playing with school 
bands helped him greatly. Coupled 
with this, he also attributes his present 
success to the help given him by Fred 
Berman, of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 

He played his first professional 
engagement with the Pete Diggs Band 
in Akron, Ohio. Later, he moved on to 
work with the bigger names—first 
Georgie Auld and the late Charlie 
Parker, then with Lionel Hampton, 
Charlie Marino and Art Blakey. 

Today, he emerges as a soloist and 
leader of great talent—a musician who 
I look to for even greater things in the 
future. 

Now let’s have a brief glance at the 
situation at home. 

There aren’t a lot of new boys to talk 
about. People like Jimmy Deuchar 
and Don Rendell are still right at the 
top, and Ronnie Ross, since he switched 
from tenor to baritone late last year, has 
now become the only really great mod- 
ern jazz baritone saxist we have in the 
country. 

continued‘on page 9 
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The East Coast Jazz scene continues 
to improve and impress as the months 
go by. 

In this month’s musical activity there 
was the mammoth charity concert 
which was given to raise funds to 
provide for the welfare of the late 
Charlie Parker’s family. It would be 
impossible to name all who appeared 
onstage donating their services for 
such a worthy cause, but among the 
jazz greats who appeared were Dizzy 
Gillespie, Lester “Pres” Young, Stan 
Getz, Pearl Bailey, Henry “Red” 
Allen, and Lou Donaldson. 

In the television field, Louis Arm- 
strong appeared with Metropolitan 
Opera star, Robert Merrill. | While 
Merrill rendered an up tempo “‘Honey- 
suckle Rose’’, Satchmo tore the house 
down with a bluesy “Pagliacci”. 

Young actor-musician Conrad Janis 
appeared in a skit entitled “‘Pete River 
Blues” a story of a jazzman who 
innocently becomes involved in murder. 
During the play there was afforded the 
opportunity to play two good renditions 
of Dixieland standards. Supporting 
Janis’ tailgate tram were Dick Well- 
stood, piano; Dick Smith, cornet; 
Karl Kiffe, drums; and an unidentified 
clarinetist. 

The Danish violin star, Svend Asmus- 
sen arrived in New York to take in the 
local scene and undoubtedly took up 
with his old friend Stuff Smith. 


BETHLEHEM 


In the field of recordings, Bethlehem 
records, a new East Coast label, 
released a 12 inch LP featuring the 
Urbie Green Septet (BCP-14). Along 
with Urbie are Doug Mettome, trum- 
pet; Al Cohn, tenor and bass clarinet 
and flute; Danny Banks, flute and 
baritone; Jimmy Lyon, piano; Oscar 
Pettiford, bass; and Jimmy Campbell 
alternating with Osie Johnson on drums. 
Urbie is one of the finest new stars in 
jazz and one of those versatile men who 
can play with any type of group. 
Having played with a Dixie unit in 
his home state of Alabama, he migrated 
into the big bands of Jan Savitt, Gene 
Krupa, and Woody Herman. He shows 
a tendency towards Teagarden, Jenny 
and Harris which all adds up to this 
versatility. Now Urbie is a staff 
musician with CBS (Columbia Broad- 
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casting System) and spends his spare 
time sitting in jam sessions (usually at 
Birdland or Stuyvesant Casino), and 
making Jazz record dates. 

The arrangements are by Marion 
Evans, a new arranger on the scene, and 
they are soft, tasty renditions. 

All of the numbers feature fine horn 
work by Urbie and on “Sneaky Pete”, 
“Just One of Those Things” and “On 
Green Dolphin Street” (from the MGM 
film), he is particularly outstanding. 
Many of the numbers have Cohn and 
Bank backing the soloists as a flute duo 
and it lends a beautiful sound to the 
group. Al Cohn is at his best on tenor, 
playing some of his finest horn yet on 
wax. In addition to his fine horn work, 
he also plays the bass clarinet on 
“Mutation”, “Three Little Words” and 
“How About You ?” which are his 
first recordings with this instrument. 
He performs very well and shows that 
the bass clarinet could be a welcome 
addition to jazz. 

Another interesting sidelight on this 
LP is the work of ex-Herd trumpeter 
Doug. Mettome. Doug was one of the 
early musicians in the birth of Bop, and 
his featured solo on the LP entitled 
“When Your Lover Has Gone” is a 
pleasant surprise. He shows a similarity 
(on this solo only) to the veteran Red 
Nichols. Why, I do not know, but it is a 
beautifully executed performance. 

Throughout the LP is the splendid 
bass work of Oscar Pettiford, which one 
will not miss for the resounding tone he 
commands. Oscar is always busy 
adding little quotes behind the soloists 
which are a delight to his listeners. 


URBIE GREEN 
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Bethlehem is to be commended for 
their issuing of such high calibre East 
Coast Jazz. 

Urbie Green has another LP under his 
name on Vanguard (VRS-8006). This 
band features the brilliant young 
trumpeter, Ruby Braff; Frank Wess on 
tenor and flute; and Sir Charles Thomp- 
son on piano. A delightful rendition of 
“Lullaby of Birdland” which features a + 
terrific series of chase choruses by 
Urbie’s horn and Wess’ flute. “Old 
Time Modern’ and ‘“Med’s Tune” 
(written by Med Flory who plays alto 
on these sides), has pungent, forceful, 
playing by Braff and the amusing 
pianisms of Sir Charles. “I Got It 
Bad” is all Urbie and contains the 
excellent work he always displays on 
ballads. This LP is a welcome addition 
to the Vanguard Jazz Series that John 
Hammond is supervising. 


RUBY BRAFF 


Ruby Braff also has a Long Player 
out with his own group. Backed by an 
excellent swing rhythm section con- 
sisting of veterans Ken Kersey, piano; 
Milton Hinton, bass; and newcomer 
Bobby Donaldson, drums; Ruby is 
aided by Boston tenor saxist Sam 
Margollis, and together they produce 
exciting jazz. Ruby shows particular 
indebtedness to Satchmo on “Shoe 
Shine Boy” and ‘Hustlin’ and Bustlin’ ”’, 
He swings like crazy on ‘“‘There’s A 
Small Hotel’, which has a cute bop 
riff; and performs with deep poignancy 
on “Fine and Mellow”. 

Over on the Modern side of the East 
Coast scene, George Handy (former 
Boyd Raeburn arranger), returned to 
the scene with an LP entitled “‘Handy- 
land U.S.A.” on Label “X”—LXA- 
1004. Arrangements, compositions, and 
all piano work are by Handy. All of his 
work is excellent and it includes the 
usual weird titles he always gives his 
tunes, such as Tight Hat”—“Sprong’ 
—‘Blinuet’.—and ‘‘Pegasus’.. Handy’s 
return also marks the return to active 
recording of Allen Eager and Ernie 
Royal. Allen still displays his old skill 
while Royal (strictly a high note 
trumpeter), surprises with all-around 
ability and a new found smoothness in 
tone. Also to be heard is the finest 
trombone work rendered by Kai Wind- 
ing in a long time. 
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On the basis of the musicianship 
contained in this LP, it is hoped that 
raore is forthcoming from Mr. Handy. 

In the way of novelty from the usual 
production of jazz, Mr. Charles Mack 
of New York city, has formed a new 
label called Ad Lib, and his first release 
is featuring rhythm accompaniment for 
music students. Vocalists as well as 
instrumentalists can use this and all the 
tunes are played in the Modern idiom. 

The LP is entitled “Let’s Have A 
Session” and is made up of a quartet 
featuring Billy Bauer on guitar; Tony 
Aless, piano; Arnold Fishkin, bass; 
and Don Lamond on drums. Anyone 
interested in obtaining this first release 
(Ad Lib 5501), should write to Mr. 
Charles Mack, Box 119, New York, 
28 N.Y. Cost of the LP is 3.00S 
(U.S. Currency). 

Further releases will present new talent 
in regular sessions and an occasional 
rhythm release. 

With Swing and Modern Jazz still 
meeting with great success in the East, 
we also find the welcome return of the 
old two-beat impresario, Eddie Con- 
don, He directs a jam session in the 
typical Condon style on a 12 inch 
Columbia LP (CL-616). 

Participants include the distinguished 
veterans, “Wild Bill’ Davison, Billy 


Butterfield, Lou -McGarity, Cutty Cut- 
shall, Edmond Hall, Peanuts Hucko, 
Bud Freeman, and Dick Cary. Rhythm 
is provided by Gene Schroeder, piano; 
Al Hall, bass; and Cliff Leeman on 
drums. 

They play evergreens like “Tin Roof 
Blues”—‘There’ll Be Some Changes 
Made’”—‘‘How Come You Do Me 
Like You Do ?”’—*Blues My Naughty 
Sweetie Give To Me’—‘*When My 
Sugar Walks Down the Street’”—and— 
“I Can't Believe That You’re In Love 
With Me”. The wild abandon with 
which they attack these tunes is ex- 
tremely exciting. Of particular interest 
are—Billy Butterfield’s Amstrongish 
work on “How Come You Do Me Like 
You Do”—Lou McGarity’s growl work 
—Edmond Hall’s distinctive and beauti- 
ful tone throughout all numbers—Dick 
Cary on alto horn—and the driving 
drums of Cliff Leeman. 

There is an air of true improvisional 
freedom, and the enjoyment of the 


’ musicians in what they are doing. This 


LP is heartily recommended to the 
Traditionalists who are tired of banjos 
and washboards. 

I hope to be able to discuss some 
pertinent questions involving Stan Ken- 
ton, and also the Herman Herd, in some 
future edition of Jazz Journal. 


NEW NAMES from page 7 


But there are two names I would like 
to mention. Terry Shannon and Pete 
Elderfield—two of the most promising 
jazz men in the country today. 

Terry is a young man eager to play 
piano jazz wherever he goes. He is not 
“just another pianist’ but is a real 
jazzman—a musician with a strong 
feeling for rhythm, and one who can 
really swing. He has a nimble mind, 
and, solowise, is interesting and 
original. 

He first began ‘playing the clubs’ about 
a year ago, when he provided “interval” 
music with a trio at the now defunct 
Feldman Club. He has matured since 
then, and now commands the attention 
of both musicians and jazz enthusiasts 
alike. 

Second man I predict for future star- 
dom is 22-year-old bass player Pete 
Elderfield. 

Pete’s bass playing is a joy to hear. 
He produces a rhythmic, pulsating, 
beat—forceful, yet not overpowering. 
Unlike many, his playing is clean and 
precise. He is quick on the uptake to 
fill in any open spots, and plays inter- 
esting solos when the occasions arise. 

Here I am sure is a future star of 
British jazz. 
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Farewell Blues; Black and Blue; 
Royal Garden Blues; Sunday 


Dixie by RANDALL 


FREDDY RANDALL AND 


GEP 8533 


Fanfare Boogie; 
Shake, Rattle and Roll 

(Vocal: Jack Parnell & The Crackerjacks) ; 
The Fish (with The Crackerjacks) ; 


Ting a ling (with The Crackerjacks) 
GEP 8532 
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7-inch 45 r.p.m. 


THE KIRCHIN BAND * 


(IVOR AND BASIL) "4 

Z) 

Bandbox (featuring "4 
Norman Hunt, tenor sar. % 
Brian Haden, alto sar. % 
Frank Dolan, trumpet) "4 

(Oh, Baby) Beedleumbo % 
(Alto solo: Brian Haden) Z 
Mambo Rock (Vocal: Johnny Grant) ha 
Tweedlee Dee GEP 8531 "4 
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PARLOPHONE 


Extended Play Records 


The Parlophone Company Limited, Record Division, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 
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Surely there has never been such an 
interest in our music as there is at the 
present time. Records at all speeds 
continue to pour from the record 
companies, both large and small, and 
although it seems impossible we presume 
they ai! sell to somebody or other. 

What has caused this growing attract- 
ion to jazz ? Records are more expen- 
sive than ever before—if you are up to 
date with your speeds that is, and have 
gone in for long and extended players— 
record players cost a lot of money, and 
to go out record buying these days must 
cause, in the normal household, some- 
thing of an economic crisis. 

In our young days we bought the 
precious little jazz that graced our 
catalogues and probably got away with 
spending no more than a ten shilling 
note each month. Today that wouldn’t 
buy half an LP! Where does the 
money come from ? We know wages 
are higher, but so is the cost of living— 
or are jazz records to be classified as an 
essential part of life today ? 

We frankly do not understand what 
is happening or why, but along with 
other of our contempories, we are 
delighted to see this enormous growing 
interest in jazz. 

This attraction to jazz is not of course 
all genuine—by which we mean some 
of it is an attraction of the moment only. 
We think the transient jazz public are 
mainly devotees of the ‘cool’, although 
why that should be again we don’t 


“THE WORLD OF MUSIC” 


Compiled and edited by K. B. Sandved. 
Published by The Waverley Book Company 
Ltd., (Price £6/0/0d.). 

This superbly produced reference book 
falls strictly into the luxury class, and is 
notable for its wide coverage of the subject 
as its title implies. 

Not only does it embrace classical and 
jazz personalities, but also the better-known 
composers and performers in the sphere 
of what is vulgarly termed popular music. 
By some curious coincidence, (or is it an 


know. Much of the music being played 
by the West Coast Americans is any- 
thing but easy to listen to. It is not 
catchy music, it is closely affiliated to 
the classics, and much of it has none 
of the infectious rhythm of jazz, the 
rhythm which catches the ear and 
agitates the foot; the beat, in fact, 
which makes jazz music popular with 
dancing youngsters of all nations. 

In a recent poll conducted over the 
radio by our old anti-Armstrong friend 
from South Africa, Mr. Wilfred Lowe, 
the percentages for the varying types of 
jazz were as follows:— 

Modern Jazz 68%, 
Swing Music 18% 
Traditional 14°, 
of total entry. 

The results were a severe poke in the 
eye for the ‘Trads’. Even if one takes 
the votes for Traditional and Swing 
Music as one, (and we think most 
Traditionalists are also interested in 
Swing) the two together do not total 
50°,, of the total entry. 

However we are not dismayed, for 
when we read from the same results 
that Oscar Peterson recorded 181 
votes as pianist of the year against 
a mere 36 for Earl Hines, we know 
that poll results are as crazy as we 
always thought them to be. 

We think this modern trend is, 
although, perhaps, misguided, a good 
thing for jazz. It has enlivened interest 
in our music, and, more important, ha, 


alphabetical freak?) the contents run from 
Shirley Abicair to Zither—occupying 2,240 
profusely illustrated pages, and provide a 
very comprehensive survey of all that has 
happened and is happening in the musical 
world. 

In covering the jazz scene I found some 
strange omissions; no mention of ‘West 
End Blues” in a list of Mr. Armstrong’s 
best-known records: of **Singin’ The Blues” 
in Beiderbeck’s records: of Ladnier or 
Mezzrow or James P. Johnson, etc. 

Comprehensive and accurate biograph- 
ies—brief by necessity—of many modern- 
ists are included, and the general level of 
theory, (i.e. articles on “Blues”, “Jazz”. 
etc.), is well maintained. 

Much useful technical information on 
instruments and their origin is included, 
as well as the normal quota of musical 
terminology which is apt to baffle the 
novice. The classical field is covered 
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people, listening to it—even if at 
present they only listen with one ear. 

After all, in our early days we would, 
without shame, have voted for Red 
Nichols in preference to Louis Arm- 
strong; and we had no doubt at all that 
the Elizalde band at the Savoy Hotel 
could knock spots off Duke Ellington’s 
Washingtonians. 

And so, in jazz as in other things 
“tempus omnia revelat”, even to the 
moderns. 


BOUND COPIES. 

A limited number of bound copies 
of our 1954 issues are for sale from this 
office. Handsomely bound in stiff 
covers, gold blocked on front and spine 
these sell at 25/- each, post free. 

THE EDITOR 


ALWAYS FIRST WITH THE LATEST— 


Watch our Window 
for new Releases. 


Doug. Dobell 
77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
GERrard 4197 


We stock everything for the Jazz 
Collector. 


New, Secondhand and EP/LP Discs. 
(EP’s/LP’s sent Post FREE). 
Records sent abroad free of Purchase 
Tax 
WANTS LIST WELCOMED. 


J.R.R.A.—of course. 


excellently and faultlessly (within my 
limited knowledge) and one can find many 
interesting and unexpected points about 
personalities in this work. G.L. 
ANTOLOGIA DEL JAZZ 
By Livio Cerri. 
Published by Nistri-Lischi, Rome, Italy. 
Price L.1500. 

For those with a knowledge of Italian 
this excellently printed anthology of jazz 
by Livio Cerri will make a welcome 
addition to your jazz library. 

Comprising 353 pages the book is 
divided into ten chapters under the head- 
ings, Louis Armstrong; New Orleans; 
Dixie-Bix; Chicago; New York; Ellington; 
The Big Swing Bands; Kansas City; The 
Transition Period; Bop, Cool, European. 

As a serious study of jazz it looks to be a 
very thorough book and one that could 
with advantage be translated into English 
for publication in this country. S.T. 
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THE 


AMERICAN JAZZ 
SCENE 


While driving home from work one 
night when I was very tired, I happened 
to dial the car radio into a half hour 
programme of early Red Nichols and 
once again I was pleased to observe 
how good it is that this music can lift 
the physical weariness and make one 
feel that a heavy and burdensome weight 
has been taken off one’s back. When 
the spirit rises and takes over, the heavy 
load of mundane things—the pitiable, 
useless load of mundane acts with which 
this world is stuffed to bulging—must 
get down and drag their weariness from 
the scene. But that was a passing note. 
What struck me hardest was something 
else. 

After visiting several modern jazz 
places and listening to a great deal of 
modern jazz, I was astonished to find 
that the Five Pennies and other early 
Nichols groups sounded exceptionally 
exciting. Now what is this? And can 
this be? These were the first reactions, 
Tired as I was, I noticed that I was not 
too weary to pursue these questions. I 
heard the formula arrangements, the 
boxed-in limitations of Nichols and I 
know very well that his band would 
never play the full forms of the blues 
even when Teagarden was young and 
fresh and Krupa had not yet begun to 
fail. 

THAWING OUT. 


Coming so recently from the chilly 
modern winter of the spirit, the Pennies 
feel more warm and human and lovable 
than they ever felt. The bleakness of 
modern music makes one appreciate 
more fully the fires in the smaller 
fireplaces. One can thaw out several 
degrees here and be grateful for it even 
though one knows that over on the 
other side of the city there is a big house 
with a log blazing in the fireplace and 
there is a long table of fine food, each 


NICHOLS’ FIVE PENNIES 


platter and dish different and delectable 
for the hungry in spirit. (We've never 
had it so good). Over there in the 
big house, generosity is rich and almost 
overwhelming if one is too frozen and 
starved or too much a stranger to this 
abundant fare. But we need Red 
Nichols too. In a cold world, all kinds of 
warmth should be welcome. 

Refering back to the platters and 
dishes of food mentioned, my quarter 
of French ancestry seems to meet the 
French ancestry of New Orleans jazz in 
the Creole kitchen quite often and, I 
suppose, my predominant English back- 


. ground feels that it is an excellent idea 


to get all this together before an English 
log blazing on the hearth. American as 
I am, that is. 


THE DECLINE AND THE FALL. 


Speaking of the decline of Krupa, 
whose greatness in his younger years 
no one can deny, and the other fine 
musicians who played with Nichols in 
those days who have, in varying degrees, 
shown the loss of freshness that goes 
with creative weariness and even com- 
plete creative disintegration ! Schutt, 
Venuti, the Dorseys, Sullivan, Mole, 
Nichols himself and even Benny Good- 
man who belongs in a special divided 
category. 1 wonder if everyone has 
put the proper values to the irrefutable 
knowledge that the great New Orleans 
musicians DO NOT become tired in spirit, 
DO NOT decline and that they play with 
as much hardiness of spirit and fresh- 
ness here and Now in their fifties and 
sixties and even into their seventies as 
they did in their younger days ? (Louis 
Armstrong no longer belongs in the 
blues and New Orleans category). I 
am speaking of Ory and Ed Garland and 
Minor Hall, Johnny St. Cyr, Albert 


KID ORY AND 


BERTA 
WOOD 


Nicholas, George Lewis and the mem- 
bers of his band and Sidney Bechet to 
mention a few still playing. There are 
no signs of creative decline in them. 
Physical age, yes, some baldness, some 
grey hair and a few wrinkles but no 
decline in that hardy spirit. On rare 
occasions, some of the drinking ones 
may get too full to play in top form or 
even get drunk and fall off the bandstand 
as Big Jim Robinson did the last set of 
the night of one of their engagements 
here; but that does not come under the 
heading of creative decline. (Big Jim’s 
nose-dive was one of the easiest falls I 
have ever seen. He fell into the laps of 
some ardent fans so easily that no one 
was inconvenienced much and there 
wasn’t a scratch on his horn. He got 
up as easily as he fell and returned to 
the bandstand and finished the set—but 
less weavingly). Big Jim is in his 
sixties and he could pass for forty-five 
and there is as much spirit in his 
fiery horn as there was when he was 
twenty or thirty or forty or fifty. Even 
with the advanced years there is no loss. 
Jelly Roll Morton showed no signs of 
decline in his playing and so on through 
the long roll call of New Orleans jazz. 
There was some showing of creative 
weakness in New Orleans music, but 
very little compared to the hybrid forms 
of jazz. 

I have watched Big T. in the big 
band days in Chicago when this great, 
struggling man was so tired it seemed 
that he had difficulty in lifting his 
trombone to his mouth and the weariness 
in his vocals would twist the heart. One 
could feel sorrow and pity for what he 
was doing and for Teagarden himself. 

I hope no one brings forth the idea 
that Big Jim Robinson would have 


JIM ROBINSON} 
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taken a big band out on the road and 
got into the big money if he hadn’t had 
musical limitations to prevent him from 
doing so. That takes the sense out of 
the tale and leaves the creative story a 
senseless one. And one other little 
thing. Big T. didn’t make any big 
money. He didn’t make any money at 
all. He lost his shirt and if he hadn’t 
been helped out of the financial hole 
by Bing Crosby he would still be paying 
off the debt and who knows, maybe he 
still is. 

By a kind of coincidence Nichols, 
Teagarden, Schutt and Venuti live in 
Los Angeles and are playing here now. 
Krupa and Sullivan have been here 
recently and the decline and comparison 
can scarcely be avoided being plainly in 
sight in front of one’s face. Even 
though Teagarden is tired he is the 
giant of the group. Nichols is a not- 
very-close second and Sullivan has 
lucid spots here and there. Krupa, the 
Dorseys, Venuti and Schutt are to be 
avoided. Goodman hasn’t been playing. 
Benny did appear and play on a tele- 
vision recreation of his former jazz 
triumphs which I missed but I was told 
that he looked and played like the Benny 
Goodman we all know so well which is 
heartening news. Also Benny appeared 
and played five week ends at Basin 
Street in New York. Fifteen thousand 
people came to hear him, Downbeat 
said, and there were more who could 
not get in. Maybe he will play jazz 
again as he once did. Maybe not. 
Who knows ? 

I think that it is clear that early New 
Orleans jazz has proved that it is not a 
young man’s music and that it is not 
subject to decline as other and lesser 
forms of jazz so definitely are. And 
therein lies one of the seeds of the New 
Orleans greatness. 


SINGERS OF NEVER-NEVER LAND 


While driving to work through the 
downtown Los Angeles traffic one 
morning, the radio came on with Lena 
Horne singing ‘“‘Love Me Or Leave Me,” 


an idea of excellence and a good jazz 
tune. I decided once again that I do 
not like to hear the voice-teacher 
clomping around in a song. I liked the 
natural Lena better. Must Hollywood 
forever leave its mark of not-so- 
innocent insincerity on everything it 
touches ? 

Oh it is very true that one can under- 
stand every precise word sung by the 
present day singers. Never, never is a 
word muffled by the welling up of 
inward tears. Never does a word slur 
deeply into the heart-torn and profound 
emotions. Never does a precise word 
rise into a quite understandable expres- 
sion of great joyousness either. Oh 
never is the inflection of a word changed 
so that it may be fitted into the rhythm- 
ical jazz pattern. Never that! The 
precisely enunciated word must break 
the jazz.pattern so that another non- 
jazz form may come first and thus have 
the upper hand. Never is a word sung 
which has associations that only a 
special audience will understand and 
know to keep guarded from a hostile 
world. Never is a word affected by the 
improvising thoughts of what is to be 
sung in the next line. Never is there so 
deep absorption in emotion that the 
meaning in musical sound can say 
more than words can express. No, 
indeed. There are seldom any layers 
of meaning under the precise words and 
even if there were one would not be 
convinced because of ‘the falseness 
implied in the style. 

Again the old question comes to the 
fore: if it is their desire to 
exclude jazz almost completely, why do 
they bother with jazz at all ? 

“If you don’t like my peaches 

Why do you shake my tree ? 
If they are so critical of the peaches, 
why don’t they go away and leave the 
tree alone ? That is one of the pro- 
found questions great jazz was always 
asking and it is a matter very difficult for 
an honest primitive mind to understand. 

Often, in former days, the primitive 
singer did understand the answer to that 
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question. By the ample evidence in 
Bessie’s Smith’s own lyrics and in her 
choice and use of other lyrics, we know 
that she knew. But that is passing away 
and is no more. And just what kind of 
progress is that ? 

After a bout with the precise-word- 
singers it is an unadulterated pleasure to 
hear Bessie singing her great “ain’ts” 
in a kind of shining rebelliousness 
against the vast philosophy of nothing- 
ness. Just one voice against all that. 
NEWS FROM N.O. 

I hear from the wonderful Myra 
Menville, who spends more time than 
her health will allow editing The Second 
Line, that George Lewis has had a bad 
heart attack. Myra sent him to one of 
New Orleans’ finest heart men who said 
he must take care because of the strain 
in the way he blows. George is at 
present in the Midtown Hospital, 
309 W.49 St., New York, and would 
appreciate cards or letters from Jazz 
Journal readers. 

Also in hospital is Kid Ory. Like 
brother Robinson he fell off the high 
bandstand at the Hangover Club in 
San Francisco, but the results were not 
so smooth in Ory’s case. 
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11. CHALLENGE. 


Having thrown some light on the 
SILVERTONE label. we now turn to 
Sears Roebuck’s CHALLENGE label. The 
same basic design was used, as far as we 
now know, throughout its life, which I 
estimate as 1926-31. The label depicts a 
knight in armor, standing full length at the 
left, holding a shield, and with arm out- 
stretched holding a sword. The name 
CHALLENGE is in green letters on a 
broad gold band just above the spindle hole. 
The label is green, with gold printing. On 
most issues, the legend ‘‘Sears, Roebuck 
and Co.” appears at the bottom; occasion- 
ally, however, it is absent. 

The series started at about 100 (or 101); 


at least, | know of no issue below 100. Up . 


to at least 420, again in the 700s, the 
matrices were derived from Gennett, and 
the typography of the label copy is similar 
to that found on Gennett labels. Matrices 
are generally absent, as is the case with 
contemporary Gennetts. The Gennett led- 
gers show repeated references to CHAL- 
LENGE issues (101-419, 701-758 not 
inclusive) of Gennett matrices during the 
period 1926-28. The labels were what 
might be called “forest green” in colour. 
Of the examples seen, only No. 335 omits 
the store credit. Examples are: 

127—Joe Candullo and his Everglades 

Orch. (all this data from the Gennett 
ledgers; this issue may well be under a 
pseudonym). 

Black Bottom (X-221) (also on Ge 3358, 

Ch 15133, Herw 55004, Si 3834, Black 

Patti (?) 8069, Chal (?) 352). 

Messin’ Around (X-223) (also on Ge 

3359, Ch 15132, 15180, Herw 55004, 
Black Patti (?) 8070). 

Both matrices were received from “N.Y.” 
on August 9, 1926. 

163—Vernon Dalhart: A. The Prisoner's 
Song (9147, handwritten in the wax) 
(also on Ge 3030, 5588, 20174, Herw 
75505, Si 3030). 

B. Mother and Home (nothing in wax, 
but ledger shows mx. to be 9473) (also 
on Ge 3051, Herwin 75511). (violin 
and guitar acc.). 

From about 1927 to 1931, CHALLENGE 
used material from the Plaza (Banner- 
Regal-Oriole-Domino) group. The label 
changed in colour from forest green to an 
olive green shade, and the label-copy 
typography was similar to that used on 
Banner and Oriole. The Banner-Oriole 
“control” numbers were generally used 
instead of the true matrices, although the 
latter occasionally appeared. The legend 
“Sears, Roebuck and Co.” is present on 
561-749, 915-935, and absent on 832 and 
857. Examples are: 

561—A. Sam Lanin’s Dance Orchestra, 

vocal chorus Ralph Haines. 
My Ohio Home (1307-1) 

B. Al Goering’s Dance Orchestra, 
Once Over Lightly (Pettis-Moore- 
Goering) (1308-2). 

(This coupling is also on Banner 7001, 
with all credits, ‘‘matrices,”” and takes 


DISCOMANIA 


by 
WALTER C. ALLEN 


the same as above. 1308, at least, is also 
on Oriole 1127 and Jewel 5196 as by 
Dixie Jazz Band; and Once Over 
Lightly (7689) is on Domino 4091 and 
Regal 8483 as by Jack Pettis and his 
Pets; probably the same version). 

857-A. Al King, tenor, orch. acc.: 
When my dreams come true (2572-24; 
109016-2; 9069-24). 

B. Larry Holton, baritone, orch. acc: 
After All (2550; 9059-C1; 4115-C). 

For a while, Paramount matrices were 
issued on CHALLENGE also. I have never 
seen any such, so cannot report on any 
label differences which might coincide with 
the use of this new matrix source, but quote 
the following example from Herb Thrune 
of Milwaukee: 

805: Golden Melody Men: Yearning for 

Mandalay (2648-2) 

Challenge Dance Orchestra: What a 
Wonderful Wedding (1003; 7777). 
(The first title is of course from Para 
12411, Preston Jackson and _his 
Uptown Band). 

Two 1930-31 Sears catalogues examined 
by Dan Mahony list a number of CHAL- 
LENGE records, the highest numbers 
being 997 and 999. In mid 1930, the price 
was three for 65 cents; the winter °30-31 
catalogue shows a reduction in price to 
19 cents each, 5 for 89 cents, or 10 for 1.75. 
Compared to SILVERTONE, | Sears’ 
CHALLENGE operation was _ relatively 
simple and straightforward. 
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In playing two records, one right after 
the other, which you think might be from 
the same matrix, there is often some doubt 
whether slight differences do exist (pro- 
vided they are not obviously different in the 
matter of tunes, bands, arrangements, or 
hot solos). The various versions of Shake it 
and Break it | Aunt Hagar’s Children’s blues 
by Lanin’s Southern Serenaders / Kentucky 
Serenaders / Ladd’s Black Aces / Memphis 
Five / Hendersons Dance Orch. on matrices 
by Emerson, Paramount, Gennett and 
Pathe are a case in point. They are by the 
same group of men, and follow the same 
arrangements, and it is difficult to find any 
differences by ear. 

Seeking a practical solution, Carl Kend- 
ziora has rigged up a twin-turntable stystem 
whereby two records are played simul- 
taneously, the signals being mixed and fed 
through a single amplifier and speaker. One 
of the turntables has a speed regulator 
so that minor differences in speed may be 
eliminated. By proper slowing of the turn- 
table with finger pressure, two records can 
be made to play in perfect unison. 

The setup should be tested with two 
records known to be identical. 

If two records are absolutely identical, 
they will play as one all the way through. 
Where there are slight differences, however, 
the two will play smoothly together for a 
while and then at the point of difference 
(say, a break or solo) they will, in Carl’s 
words, ‘sound like a cat fight.’ 
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This contraption has been dubbed by 
Perry Armagnac, tongue suitably in cheek, 
as the Synchronous Aural Comparator, or 
S.A.C. for short. Remember those initials; 
I'll be using them often in discussing label 
tie-ins. By the way, the Gennett-Emerson- 
Paramount-Pathe version of Shake It / 
Aunt Hagar mentioned above are all 
different, as established by S.A.C. I hope 
the full story can be presented before long. 
13. LOTTIE BEAMAN. 

A recent purchase of mine is Paramount 
12201. Details are: 

A. Red River Blues (no composer credit) 


(17002). 
B. Honev Blues (no composer credit). 
(1695-1) (sic). 


Both sides as by Lottie Beaman and 
the Pruett Twins; Guitar acc. on A; 
Guitar and Banjo on B. For those 
interested in such matters, the labels 
are purple and gold, and the wax is 
black. 

Side A, on playing, is as advertised. Side 
B, however, turns out to be by an entirely 
different female voice, accompanied by a 
trumpet, clarinet, and piano, who allsound 
very familiar. Search reveals that this side 
is actually Worried Mama Blues (1595-1) by 
Ida Cox, acc. by Lovie Austin and her Blues 
Serenaders (with of course friends Ladnier 
and O’Bryant) as on my Para 12085. Carl 
reports that by S.A.C. they are identical 
all the way through (1 was hoping it was 
an otherwise unissued take). 

How this error occurred is anybody’s 
guess. Carl suggests the ingenious theory 
that someone got out the stamper num- 
bered 1595 by mistake instead of 1695, and 
then sought to cover it by superimposing a 
“6” on the first “5S to make the wax 
number what it should be so that, if called 
upon, he could proffer the excuse that the 
stamper was misnumbered. In support of 
this theory, Carl points out that, under 
magnification, signs of a “S’’ having been 
obliterated by the superimposed “6” can 
be seen. 

Were all copies of 12201 pressed with this 
wrong stamper? Does anyone have a copy 
that actually has Lottie Beaman on both 
sides? 
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Ellington 


and his Orchestra 


Liberian Suite 
Vocal Chorus by AL HIBBLER 
BBR. 8060 


Eliington Uptown 
Skin Deep (LOUIS BELLSON, Drums) The Mooche 
Take The ‘“‘A”’ Train (Vocal by BETTY ROCHE) 

A Tone Parallel to Harlem (The Harlem Suite) - Perido 
BBL. 7003 


Mood Ellington 0n A Turquoise Cloud 
New York City Blues (featuring DUKE ELLINGTON, Piano Solo) 
Golden Cross - Three Cent Stomp - Hy’a Sue - Lady Of The Lavender Mist 
The Clothed Woman (featuring DUKE ELLINGTON, Piano Solo 

Progressive Gavotte BBR. 8044 


Jammin’ at Condon’s 


EDDIE CONDON and his All-Stars 
There’ll Be Some Changes Made - How Come You Do Me Like You Do - Blues - Tin Roof Blues 
When My Sugar Walks Down The Street - I Can’t Believe That You’re In Love With Me BBL. 7031 


Adventures in Rhythm 

PETE RUGOLO & his Orchestra 

Here’s Pete - My Funny Valentine (From ‘“‘Babes in Arms’’) 
Mixin’ The Blues - Poinciana (Song Of The Tree) 

Rugolo Meets Shearing - Sambamba LI Dp S 
King Porter Stomp - You Are Too Beautiful 


Jingle Bells Mambo - There Will Never Be Another You 
Conversation - Good Evening Friends Boogie BBL. 7035 


Long Playing Records 


Philips Electrical Ltd., Gramophone Records Division, 
179-185 Great Portiand Street, London, W.1. 


Philips are world renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players and 


Changers incorporating the famous Philips ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
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GERALD LASCELLES : MIKE BUTCHER : BRIAN NICHOLLS : KEITH GOODWIN : PETER TANNER : SINCLAIR TRAILL 


STANDARD 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Sincerely / Pledging my love 
(Brunswick 05415) 

It is good news to read that American 
Decca are planning to record Louis playing 
some real jazz sides, since a glance at the 
above titles will be sufficient to tell you what 
to expect. 

In common with Fats Waller, Louis has 
a happy knack of getting the best out of 
even the most banal material, and these 
follow the pattern of a number of recent 
Armstrong recordings. Though largely 
vocal, Louis gets an opportunity to play 
some excellent trumpet on both these, and 
Sonny Burke’s orchestra provides adequate 
accompaniment. Pils 

THE NORMAN BURNS QUINTET 

I'll get by / Let yourself zo 
(Esquire 10-439) 

Music in the George Shearing manner 
played by the Norman Burns Quintet— 
quiet, relaxed, yet sounding somewhat 
dated in comparison with the present trends 
in modern jazz. 

Irving Berlin’s up-tempo “‘Let yourself 
go” features some pleasant piano by Harry 
Smith and mediocre offerings from John 
Scott (vibes) and Len Williams (guitar). 
Bassist George Davies and Norman himself 
on drums provide a sympathetic backing, 
but fail to ‘“‘swing’” in the real sense of 
the word. 

The slower paced “I'll get by” follows a 
similar pattern, but a poor record surface 
does nothing to help the overall effect. K.G. 
CELESTIN’S TUXEDO JAZZ BAND 
When the saints go marching in / High Society 

(Esquire 10-442) 

There have been so many versions of 
“The Saints” in recent years that I thought 
I should never enjoy hearing this time- 
worn New Orleans march tune again. | 
was wrong, for this version not only drives 
from start to finish and has wonderful 
atmosphere, but it is also an object lesson 
how the tune should really be per- 
formed. Of all people, the late Papa 
Celestin should know how, for no doubt he 
played it almost every one of the fifty years 
he played jazz in the Crescent City. 

The other New Orleans classic on the 
reverse is also excellent and features through 
-out the exciting clarinet work of Alphonse 
Picou. The record is worth buying for 
Picou’s solo work alone, but you can almost 
see the band swinging down Canal Street 
as you play this one. Pia. 
DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCH. 

Brown Betty / Ting-a-ling 
(Columbia SCMS5182) 

Two excellent and unknown, as far as 
this country is concerned, Ellington morsels 
from 1951. “Brown Betty’ contains much 
good group playing in the Duke’s best 
manner, the fine score being by himself 
and “Sweet Pea.’’ Nelson Williams plays a 


long muted solo, and there is a lovely 
snatch from that great baritone player 
Harry Carney. 

The reverse, although it does swing in 
places, sounds not too much like Ellington. 
The composers of this unlikely tune are 
Shavers and Bellson, and as is to be 
expected there is too much drumming to 
be heard. The best spots come from 
Gonsalves who blows some good, hot 
tenor horn. S.T. 
STAN GETZ QUARTET WITH JIMMY 

RANEY 
Lullaby of Birdland / Autumn Leaves 
(Vogue V2316) 

Now this is wonderfully relaxed modern 
jazz. Jimmy Raney fits completely into the 
Getz quartet and the group moves 
along as a unit, which is not usually the 
case when a star name is added to a regular 
small group. 

‘Lullaby of Birdland’ is taken at a fine 
swinging tempo. Getz leads in with a 
flowing introduction, and gradually expands 
the theme until he leaves it in fairly extended 
form in Jimmy Raney’s lap. It is thrown 
around between Raney and Duke Jordan 
before being handed back to Getz to close 
with the original melody. ‘Autumn Leaves’ 
is taken at a slower tempo and features 
Getz exclusively. This is a perfect example 


of the wonderful tone that Paul Desmond. 


has borrowed and developed on the alto. 
Altogether, quiet, soothing jazz. B.N. 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO CUBISTS 
The nearness of you / Lover come back to me 
(Esquire 10-437) 

Another two examples of Kenny’s 
patterns for solo horn and West Indian 
rhythm. The tunes are standards and 
played almost straight. The combination of 
Dave Goldberg and Kenny Graham is a 
happy one. Their instruments blend well, 
though there is not perhaps the unity of 
ideas found in some of the group’s earlier 
records. 

‘Nearness’ is Kenny’s showpiece, with a 
sustained, warm toned solo. ‘Lover’ 
mainly features Dave Goldberg, after 
an introduction by Kenny. The whole is 
very enjoyable jazz, spoilt somewhat by 
a boomy recording. 

TUBBY HAYES ORCHESTRA 
May Ray / Orient Line 
(Tempo A109) 

Here is the first recording by a new group 
which, led by tenor player Tubby Hayes, is 
fast following in the footsteps of Tony 
Crombie and Eric Delaney, and has already 
won considerable praise from the modern- 
ists. The orchestra is an eight-piecer and is 
highlighted by the leader’s tenor playing and 
Jimmy Deuchar’s excellent modern style 
trumpet work. 

The orchestra turns in a competent 
performance of both Horace Silver’s **May 
Ray,” arranged by Jimmy Deuchar, and 
pianist Harry South’s own ‘Orient Line.” 
Intonation and ensemble playing is good 
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THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


REVIEWED BY 


throughout considering the short time in 
which this personnel has played together, 
and the solo work is above average. The 
chief criticism that I have is that the music 
and the arrangements are so derivative. 

The second side is the more original of 
the two, but why did the drummer have to 
bash away so hard all the time? Maybe it’s 
the balance, but whatever the cause, it 
becomes tiresome and detracts from the 
performance as a whole. Nevertheless, a 
promising first recording. Po. 

BERTIE KING’S JAZZ GROUP 
Don’t be that way / Small hour fantasy 

(Columbia DC691) 

Though neither of these is particularly 
distinguished as jazz, the group has a good, 
professional sound and play in a musicianly 
manner. The revival of the Edgar Sampson 
favourite of the late thirties on the first side 
is played in swing style and, indeed, could 
have easily been recorded at the time when 
the tune was first popular. Bertie King 
plays soprano on this side, but it doesn’t 
suit him. There’s some quite nice trumpet, 
a rather intrusive electric guitar, and the 
usual riffing all-in for the last chorus. 

The reverse is a Lyttelton tune played at 
slow tempo, featuring some average trom- 
bone, Bertie himself on clarinet and a 
pianist of the Carmen Cavallaro school— 
to judge from his solo passage. The jazz 
content of this side is small. Pt. 

MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 
Swipesey cake walk / Whitewash man 
(Esquire 10-438) 

Though thi. Liverpool group still sounds 
rough around the edges, their choice of 
material must be commended, as also must 
the verve and enthusiasm with which they 
tackle even the most difficult tunes. 

The Scott Joplin rag on the first side gets 
a fine interpretation from these lads, with 
Don Lydiatt’s clarinet playing dominating 
and Frank Robinson’s neat piano capturing 
both the mood and spirit of this delightful 
ragtime piece. Much the same remarks 
apply to the reverse which is played with 
plenty of drive and enthusiasm. Don’s 
clarinet is featured most effectively, whilst 
once again the piano playing has both style 
and mood. When this band pays a little 
more attention to intonation and ensemble 
playing, it will be one of the best of its kind 
in the country today. PF. 
MELODY MAKER ALL STARS (1955) 

Waxing the Winners, Parts 1 and 2 
(Esquire 10-436) 

These poll winner’s discs are usually dull 
affairs, and this one is no exception. There 
are certain basic things wrong with the idea 
which will always handicap the music that 
emerges from them. For one thing there are 
too many musicians aiming to present their 
two cents worth before the wax runs out, 
and, for another, the tune is usually com- 
posed at the session, with the net result that 
most of the musicians are a little hazy on 
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what they are going to play when their 
moment comes. 

There are ten musicians on this disc, 
which would be fine if they weren’t all 
supposed to be featured soloists. From the 
ruck emerges the foot tuned tympani 
gimmick from Eric Delaney, who introduces 
the theme, some biting trumpet from Kenny 
Baker (his spot seems all too short by 
comparison) and a few pleasant moments 
from Victor Feldman and Tommy Whittle. 

B.N. 
BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO JAZZ BAND 
South/Melancholy. 
(Good Time Jazz GV2318). 

Bob Scobey has retained much of the 
tradition of the Lu Watters band within his 
own group, at the same time introducing a 
slightly more modern Dixieland approach. 

The old Bennie Moten favourite on the 
first side receives spirited treatment at a 
good, lilting tempo with plenty of satisfy- 
ing trumpet work in tight, compact style 
from the leader. The vocal is agreeably 
sung by Clancy Hayes, with good backing 
from the group. The standard on the 
reverse is mostly vocal by Clancy Hayes 
but both Scobey and George Probert on 
clarinet get a chance to demonstrate their 
technique. 


THE RONNIE SCOTT QUINTET 


Short Circuit/Fidelius 
(Esquire 10-441) 

Two originals by trumpet man Henry 
Shaw and _ multi-instrumentalist Victor 
Feldman which have very early “‘boppish” 
themes—they might almost have stemmed 
from sessions at the famous Club II. 

Victor’s ‘*Fidelius’’ sounds a lot like the 
Stan Getz-Terry Gibbs recording of 
“Cuddles” (Melodisc 1122), but ignoring 
the uninspiring themes, the jazz contained on 
these two tracks is moderately good. 

Ronnie, himself, plays some quite nice 
tenor, and Victor contributes two mediocre 
piano spots—I particularly like his 8-bar 
piano intro to “Circuit”. Henry Shaw’s 
uncertain trumpet fails to impress. K.G. 


ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN JAZZ BAND 


Tiger Rag / Chasing The Ace 
(Esquire 10-443) 

Immature Dixieland music of little 
distinction. The old standby on the first 
side is thumped out with little respect for 
light and shade and contains some uneven 
collective work, and a quite horrible and 
prolonged drum solo. The reverse was 
composed by a member of the group and its 
execution is amateur in the extreme. It’s 
not only the rhythm section that plods on 
this one.. Both sides were recorded on 
April 7th last. 


THE GEOFF TAYLOR’ SEXTET 


Blow, Man Blow / It’s Only a Shanty in 
Old Shanty Town 
(Esquire 10-445) 

It’s bad enough listening to Earl Bostic 
himself, but hearing someone else doing a 
“take-off” is even worse. Yet here is 
British Geoff Taylor trying to out-Bostic 
Bostic himself—and a more nauseating 
sound I have yet to hear. 

Taylor is given the composer credit of 
“Blow”, yet as a musical composition, it all 
amounts to nil. Between vocal choruses of 
“Blow, man, blow” (how corny can you 
get ?) by the band, Geoff, well and truly 


bogged down in the Bostic groove, blows a 
monotonous riff. 

Reverse side receives similiar treatment, 
although Martin Slavin’s vibes do help to 
dispel a_ little of the general boredom. 
The rhythm section, complete with sledge- 
hammer beat, are, incidentally, just about 
the stodgiest I have yet heard in this country. 

K.G. 


BEN WEBSTER 
with LEO PARKER and his ORCHESTRA 
Rock Reed / Candlelight Serenade 
(Vogue V2312) 

This is most interesting. | Obviously 
someone has talked Ben Webster into 
the fact that all the big money lies in R & B 
these days. This attempt to turn him into a 
honker fails beautifully. 

In ‘Rock Reed’ it is a hard fight and Leo 
Parker’s boys nearly win. After all, their 
method of laying down a honking rhythm 
is hard to resist. Ben Webster plays all the 
phrases and noies required, but his tone is 
too clean and there is no slurring round the 
edges of his phrases. Leo Parker joins him 
after a while and the two play a rather 
amusing duet. On the reverse side the band 
has been subdued completely, and a rather 
undistinguished tune is given the Webster 
treatment, not only by Webster, but almost 
by Leo Parker as well. The organist on 
both sides is Bill Davis. B.N. 
THE TOMMY WHITTLE QUINTE 
Someone to watch over me / Harry’s Blues 

(Esquire 10-444) 

Gershwin’s “Someone” is one of my 
favourite tunes, and the Tommy Whittle 
Quintet make quite a nice job of it. The 
simple arrangement is completely adequate, 
and taken at just the right tempo. 

Tommy blows some very relaxed tenor, 
adapting himself to the mood perfectly, 
and Dill Jones’ pretty piano blends nicely 
with the front linesound. Only weak spot 
is Harry Klein’s “gurgling” baritone. 

“Harry’s Blues” a 12-bar blues written 
by the above mentioned, is a showcase for 
Dill’s piano, It swings easily and lightly, 
but I think Dill could have done so much 
better without the riffing saxes behind him. 

K 


EXTENDED 


THE BEAN 
Shanty In Old Shanty Town / Make Believe 
Beyond the Blue Horizon / Just One of 
Those Things. 
(Mercury EP-1-6029) 

All four of these were recorded for 
Keynote in 1944. They swing music 
improvisations played in the manner 
favoured by the small coloured groups of 
the late thirties; and very nice, too. 

“Shanty” and Horizon” are played bya 
Quintet comprising, in addition to Coleman 
Hawkins, Buck Clayton, Teddy Wilson, 
Slam Stewart and Denzil Best and 
were recorded on October 12th, 1944. 
Both follow the familiar jam session routine 
with full-toned solos from Hawkins, 
delicately phrased piano from Teddy and 
the inevitable bowed bass solos from Slam 
Stewart. Buck Clayton’s trumpet sounds 
very much looser and rougher than on his 
recent recordings, but his muted solo on the 
latter number is both typical and delightful. 

Rather better are the remaining two 
titles played by The All American Four 
comprising Hawkins, Wilson, John Kirby 
and Sid Catlett and recorded on May 24th, 
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1944. ‘Make Believe” features Teddy 
Wilson at his best and on both, Hawkins 
plays those long rolling phrases for which 
he isso well known—his solo on “Just One 
Of Those Things” being quite breath- 
taking. Pi. 
BERYL BOOKER 
Let’s Fall In Love / Darn That Dream / 
Remember Me / But Beautiful. 
(Mercury EP-1-6013) 

A strong influence from the Garner 
school has found its way into Beryl Book- 
er’s piano playing. She is acclaimed as a 
great swing pianist, but I find that this is the 
one quality she lacks most, probably due 
to the very lethargic tempo she sets in all 
these numbers. Her right hand has clear 
definition, and she displays intelligent 
imagination at some points in her variations 
on these tuneful themes. Her bass is as 
stodgy and groping as most of the pianists 
of this school seem to be in slow unmbers. 
I would welcome the chance of hearing her 
play one or two fast tunes before making 
further judgement. Her accompanists 
are Messrs Pettiford (bass) and Collins (gtr). 

G.L. 


BUCK CLAYTON QUINTET 


Special B.C. / Patricia’s Blues 
She’s Funny That Way / Sweethearts On 
Parade. 
(Vogue EPV1047) 

There’s an infectious quality about the 
music in this Paris recorded EP. Though 
mostly designed to feature Buck’s own 
sensitive and full-toned trumpet playing, 
it also gives us a chance to hear some solo 
work from that underrated pianist Red 
Richards. His style, both fresh and invigor- 
ating, is inspired by Fats Waller, as Stanley 
Dance points out in his informative sleeve 
notes. The presence of Big Chief Moore on 
trombone is a pity, though Buck seems to 
have been able to restrain him from his 
more corny interpolations and his brief 
solo passages fit in reasonably well with 
those of Buck and Red. The personnel is 
made up by Pierre Michelot on bass and 
Kansas Fields on drums, who takes a good 
solo, on the first selection. 

“Patricia’s Blues’’ (dedicated to Buck’s 
wife), and the old pop “She’s Funny That 
Way” are mood pieces and both feature 
excellent piano from Red, especially on the 
former. Buck’s own sensitively played 
muted solo is a highspot of this performance 
—note the Armstrong influence in the 
last chorus, reminiscent of ‘West End 
Blues’. The remaining two titles are stomp 
arrangements played with a fine, swinging 
beat, thanks to Kansas Fields’ fine drum- 
ming. Once again both Buck and Red are 
in perfect rapport, both in ensemble and 
solo passages. P.T. 
TONY CROMBIE and his ORCHESTRA 
Stop It/All of Me/Perdido/Love you Madly 

(Decca DFE6247) 

“Perdido” and “Stop It” are both 
crowd-pleasing showpieces directed straight 
at the gallery. Lots of noise, a profusion of 
riffing saxes and trumpets, and a sequence of 
solos that add up to nothing. I’m not 
impressed ! 

These were recorded by the original 
Crombie orchestra. which made its debut 
last October. Since then, there have been 
numerous personnel changes, and, inciden- 
tally, a marked improvement in the overall 
sound. 
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The reed men, Joe Temperley and Sammy 
Walker (tenors), and baritone saxist Lennie 
Dawes in particular, are noticeably weak. 
Best solos come from trumpeters Les 
Condon and Dizzy Reece (who penned 
“Stop It’) and pianist Harry South. 

I normally like the singing of Annie 
Ross, although she is far from at her best 
on ‘Madly’. Pocket-sized vocalist with 
the Nat Cole flavour, Bobby Breen, makes 
a pleasant job of “All of Me’’. K.G. 


JIMMY DEUCHAR QUARTET 
They Can’t Take That Away from Me/ 
Close as Pages in a Book/Folks Who Live 
on the Hill/Thou Swell. 

(Esquire EP53) 

This was a sympathetic date for Deuchar, 
whose strong trumpet sound and sensitive 
phrasing do not suffer too much from the 
somewhat coarse recording quality. ‘Folks,’ 
played almost straight but with ringing 
eloquence, rates as my favourite track— 
but “Close” runs it a close second. Note 
Victor Feldman’s piano solo here, with its 
smooth, masterly negotiation of the 
modulating chord sequence. 

The remaining items differ from their 
equivalent 78's, released last year, and a 
comparison reveals Jimmy’s genuine spon- 
taneous inventiveness. His work may be 
anti-romantic, but he has a heart. Sammy 
Stokes (bass) and Tony Kinsey (drums) 
complete the foursome. M.B. 


MAYNARD FERGUSON’S HOLLY- 
WOOD PARTY. 
Night Letter (pts. 1 & 2) 
(Mercury EP-1-6027) 

Maynard’s party turns out to be a two- 
part head arrangement served up cool in an 
exciting and palatable manner by Ferguson 
himself and a group of his musician friends. 
His friends include Bob Cooper, whose 
tenor playing dominates much of the first 
side; Bob Gordon whose baritone is used 
with taste throughout; Bud Shank, whose 
somewhat Lester Young style tenor is 
heard on the second side plus a rhythm 
section. 

Maynard Ferguson himself plays with 
commendable restraint throughout, and 
is content to allow his friends most of the 
solo honours. Perhaps the most exciting 
part of the record is a drum and piano duet, 


perfectly dovetailed which concludes the © 


first half. Rather unfortunately it has to be 
faded before its conclusion and faded in 
again at the beginning of part two when 
Curtis Counce joins in to form a wonderful 
three-part rhythm section interlude, leading 
into Bud Shank’s solo. An exciting piece 
of modern jazz played in informal late 
night ‘‘jam_ session’’ manner which I 
commend to all modernists. P.T. 
JERRY GRAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Oranges and Lemons/Anvil Chorus/Russian 
Patrol (2 pts.). 
(Mercury EP-1-3216) 

The old wartime A. E. F. Programme 
used ‘‘Oranges’’ as an interval signal, and 
Jerry Gray cleverly developed this into a 
first class swing opus. Both this number 
and “Anvil Chorus” are really good exam- 
ples of his arrangements, and the band has 
qualities to match. The more ambitious 
Gray original, ‘Russian Patrol’, is one of 
the best pieces of its kind I have heard. 
The arrangement and performance is so 
much like that of the Glenn Miller A.E.F. 


Band that I believe this to be by the same 
group, probably recorded immediately 
after their release from the Forces. This 
record has a quality whichjno big band fan 
can ignore. G.L. 


GERRY MULLIGAN and his TEN-TETTE 
Ontet/Simbah/A_ Ballad/Westwood Walk 
(Capitol EAP 2-439) 

In my opinion, the essence of Mulligan’s 
success with his quartet formula was its 
simplicity. This attempt to expand the 
same type of music into a ten-tette is 
confused and messy by comparison. If 
this session is allowed to stand on its own 
without reference to the quartet sound, one 
can say that it is interesting without being 
any way exceptional. The arrangements are 
undoubtedly thoughtful, but have little 
swing. There is a pre-occupation with 
balances of sound to the detriment of jazz. 

The line up is impressive but mainly 
wasted. Short snatches of Shank, Baker, 
etc., can be detected, but slow, mood 
pieces such as ‘Ontet’ have little relief from 
scored unison sounds. Mulligan plays 


‘piano in ‘A Ballad’. No rave is deserved. 


In the cover notes, Gene Norman becomes 
quite ecstatic about this disc. In 
attempting to build up Mulligan as a 
character, he offers the following story; 
‘While listening to one of the piano-less 
numbers, he exclaimed with typical wry wit 
“I can’t hear the piano”. This is wry wit ? 

B.N 


JIMMY RANEY QUARTET—VOL. 2 
Body and Soul / Once in a while / You Go to 
My Head. 
(Vogue EPV1044) 

This quartet comprises Raney (guitar), 
Sonny Clarke (piano), Red Mitchell (bass) 
and Bobby White (drums). In an EP 
designed to feature the first three instru- 
mentalists in turn, each dominating one 
track, Raney and Mitchell particularly 
distinguish themselves. 

The guitarist states the theme of ‘Body 
and Soul’’—and also plays his first varia- 
tions—at slow tempo. Then the pace 
quickens for a second, final chorus, fol- 
lowed by a cadenza coda. It’s all a convin- 
cing demonstration of Jimmy’s smooth 
musicianship, lovely sound, well-formed 
ideas and relaxed beat. 

Red’s ““You Go to My Head”, taking up 
an entire side of the record, will flabbergast 


BILL DAVIS 
backs Webster and Parker 
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all bassists, everywhere. His timing and 
accenting, as well as his facility, would 
credit a talented horn man. His pitching 
is accurate to an almost super-human degree 
And he swings ! 

Finally, “Once in a While’, on which 
Raney does not seem to play at all, gives 
Sonny Clarke his longest solo innings on 
record to date. He has a Horace Silver-ish 
style—not bad, but rather undistinguished. 

The cover portrait of Raney looks more 
like a mass of yellow ectoplasm, inciden- 
tally. Something must have gone wrong 
somewhere.... M.B. 


THE DON RENDELL SEXTET 
Muskrat Ramble / Didn’t We / Dance 
of the Ooblies / Thames Walk 

(Tempo EXA12) 

This record brought back a lot of happy 
memories—memories of one of the finest 
modern jazz combos this country has ever 
known. The music of the now-defunct 
Don Rendell Sextet was fresh and invigor- 
ating, a breath of fresh air in an otherwise 
drab British jazz scene. 

Although their success was short-lived 
(the band was forced to break up in March 
this year), the Sextet earned for themselves 
a permanent place in the history of British 
jazz and we now have to thank Tempo 
Records for preserving the unique Rendell 
sound on wax. 

Several points make these sides so 
outstanding: the tight, yet swinging, 
ensemble work on “Didn't We’; pianist 
Damian Robinson’s modern arrangement 
of that old Kid Ory favourite ‘Muskrat 
Ramble”; the gay, lilting humour of 
“Dance”; and the smooth, effervescent 
solos of Don and baritone saxist Ronnie 
Ross on all four sides. 

Former “trad’’ man Dickie Hawdon 
(not Hawson, asstated on the record cover) 
turns in some nice solo work on trumpet 
and flugel horn, and with the great Damian 
on piano, bassist Pete Elderfield and 
drummer Don Lawson constitute a rhyth 
section worthy of note. K.G. 
ARTIE SHAW AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
St. James Infirmary (2 pts.) / Blues (2 pts.). 

(H.M.V. 7EG8100) 

Hot Lips Page is well featured on “St. 
James’, a reissue of Artie Shaw’s 1941 
recording, which unfortunately coincided 
with one of the periods when he was making 
extensive use of a string section. Mr. Page 
sounds sadly out of place in such a group. 
I much prefer the reverse, which was 
composed by William Grant Still, one of 
America’s leading Negro composers. The 
opening theme has a strong Ellington 
flavour, taken up by Butterfield’s trumpet 
and Shaw’s clarinet. This piece ranks as 
one of Mr. Shaw’s best records, and avoids 


the worst forms of exhibitionism which he 
usually practises. G.L. 
WASHBOARD RHYTHM KINGS 


Tiger Rag / Hummin’ To Myself 
My Silent Love / Shoot "Em 
(H.M.V. 7EG8101) 

Here is an interesting EP containing four 
selections by an obscure Washboard band 
of the early thirties, of which only the first 
title has previously been issued here. 
Washboard music such as this is a rather 
specialised form of jazz, but those of you 
who can enjoy this development from the 
old spasm bands will find the music un- 
inhibited and very refreshing. 
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LONDON ORIGINS OF JAZZ 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


JOHNNY DODDS, Vol. 1 
Oriental man; Sock that thing; é 
Weary way blues; There'll come a day 
with THE DIXIELAND THUMPERS 
‘Merry makers’ twine; In the alley blues 
with LOVIE AUSTIN AND HER BLUES SERENADERS 


Hot Potatoes with BLIND BLAKE 


Ape man 


with JIMMY BLYTHE S$ WASHBOARD RAGAMUFFINS AL 3505 


JOHNNY DODDS, Vol. II 

Nineteenth Street blues; Loveless love with TINY PARHAM 

C. C. Pill Blues with BLIND BLAKE 

Your folks with JIMMY BLYTHE’S WASHBOARD RAGAMUFFINS 
Messin’ around; Adam’s apple with JIMMY BLYTHE’S RAGAMUFFINS 


Salty Dog; Steal away with THE PARAMOUNT PICKERS AL 3513 


VOCALION 78 R.P.M. RECORDS 


Weary blues; New Orleans stomp JOHNNY DODDS’ BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS V 1008 
_ Pm goin’ huntin’; If you want to be my sugar Papa 

JIMMY BERTRAND’S WASHBOARD WIZARDS V 1032 

Clarinet wobble; Oh Lizzie JOHNNY DODDS’ TRIO V 1025 


After you’ve gone; Come on and stomp, stomp, stomp 
JOHNNY DODDS" BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS V 1003 


Joe Turner blues; When Erastus plays his old kazoo 
JOHNNY DODD’S BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS V 1022 
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Forty and Tight; Piggly wiggly THE BEALE STREET WASHBOARD BAND V 1016 
Maryland, my Maryland ; You always hurt the one you love BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS NEW ORLEANS BAND V 1036 


Wa wa wa; Someday sweetheart KING OLIVER’S SAVANNAH SYNCOPATORS V 1004 
BRUNSWICK 78 R.P.M. RECORDS 
Drop that sack; (Jazz me blues—Charles Pierce) LIL’s HOT SHOTS 02502 


Georgia bo bo LIL’s HOT SHOTS 
Wild man blues 


JOHNNY DODDS’ BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS 02065 


Melancholy ; (Hot mustard—Fletcher Henderson) 


JOHNNY DODDS’ BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS 02001 


29th and Dearborn; Blues galore 


JOHNNY DODDS AND HIS CHICAGO BOYS 03205 


Red onion blues; Gravier Street blues 


JOHNNY DODDS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 03168 


Tishomingo blues; Alexander’s Ragtime Band BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS NEW ORLEANS BAND 04437 


Mandy Lee blues; I’m going away to wear you off my mind KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 02201 


Mabel’s dream; 


Riverside blues 


JAZZ BAND 03575 


Canal Street blues; Dipper Mouth blues KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 02200 


Weather bird rag; Just gone KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 02202 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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“Shoot ’Em”’ was recorded-in September 
1931 with an unknown personnel—vocals 
being by Jimmy Spencer and Eddie Miles. 
The guitar and banjo on this and the other 
titles has often been attributed to Teddy 
Bunn, but Teddy told your reviewer 
personally that he never recorded with this 
group. The remaining three titles are from 
a July 1932 session and features a larger 
group under the direction of Frank Denton. 

“H.D.” gives the personnel as being 
probably Eddie Shine, alto and clarinet; 
Ram Ramirez, piano; Steve Washington, 
banjo, guitar and vocal; Washboard Smith, 
washboard, washboard and drums. 

“Hummin’ ” and “Tiger Rag” swing 
along most agreeably with a wonderful 
beat, thanks to some superb washboard 
playing, while “‘My Silent Love’’ gets sweet 
treatment with some excellent trumpet and 
a pseudo Rudy Vallee vocal. 


LENNIE TRISTANO SEXTET 


Crosscurrent / Intuition / Sax of a Kind / 
Digression 
(Capitol EAP 1-491) 

Lennie Tristano’s position in jazz 
remains enigmatic. Maybe the new record- 
ings by him which we have been promised 
will clarify the situation. Meanwhile, these 
1949 Capitol sides remind us what Lennie 
accomplished during the last decade. 

He founded a music school in 1947, and 
those who studied under him—altoist Lee 
Konitz and tenorist Warne Marsh, for 
two—started a new jazz: trend. Their 
unruffled phrasing, oblique harmonic ap- 
proach and capricious melodic lines 
differed considerably from the boppers’, 
though many listeners tended to categorise 
them with Gillespie and Co. 

Konitz subsequently left the school to 
tour with Kenton, but his playing changed 
considerably when divorced from the direct 
influence of Tristano. It became less “‘pure’’, 
more extrovertial. 

You'll hear what I mean in Lee’s solos 
on “Crosscurrent” (“I Got Rhythm” with 
a different, difficult middle-eight) and 
“Sax of a Kind” (“Fine and Dandy’’). 
He blows here with a remarkable contin- 
uity of intricate thought, entirely without 
crowd-catching devices but with complete 
poise and conviction. 

Warne Marsh complements Konitz per- 
fectly, generating an almost identical 
atmosphere, and blending so well, tonally, 
with Lee that their unison work often 
sounds like one horn (example: the last 
chorus of ‘Sax of a Kind’’). 

Billy Bauer’s guitar choruses are more 
conventionally constructed. I always felt 
that he was the least developed musician 
in the school. But Lennie’s piano solos can, 
of course be taken as the quintessence of 
Tristanoism ! To understand their con- 
struction content and intent is to appre- 
ciate the entire Tristano movement. 

“Intuition” and ‘“Digression” differ 
from any other commercially-released jazz 
record in that they are completely free 
improvisations based on _ preconceived 


harmonic or melodic pattern and without 
even a fixed key or tempo to control them. 

The result should be chaotic—but they’re 
aot, thanks to the wonderful understanding 
between Lennie, Lee and Warne. The 
pianist binds both performances together 
as literally only he could—and although 


the music seems completely atonal at first 
hearing I now suspect that Lennie always 
had the tonality of F major (his favourite 
key) at the back of his mind. M.B. 


JAZZ FROM SWEDEN. 


ARNE DOMNERUS QUARTET 
(H.M.V. 7EG8094) 


THE NILS—BERTIL DAHLANDER 
QUARTET 
Frenesi/Summertime / Someone To Watch 
Over Me 
(Esquire EP50) 


LARS GULLIN 
WITH BENGT HALLBERG 
Gone With the Wind / Beautiful Heart / 
Late Date. 
(Esquire EP58) 


BENGT HALLBERG AND HIS 
SWEDISH ALL STARS. 
Pink Lady/Limehouse Blues 
(Esquire EP59) 

I have reviewed these discs together 
because they are all good examples of the 
clean swinging type of modern jazz associ- 
ated with the Swedes; and to that extent 
related. 

The Domnerus Quartet EP is as expected; 
crisp driving saxes (solo and in sections) 
with clean arrangements in the West Coast 
style. The Swinging Swedes and Lars Gullin 
discs are breaks from this formula. The 
Nils-Bertil Dahlander line up is vibes, 
guitar, drums and bass. It is all very sotto 
voce relaxation music especially “Someone 
to watch over me.’ Vibes player Stig Larson 
has a sparse but extremely melodic style. 
The absence of a saxophone player is 
noteworthy in a disc from a country with 
such a wealth of first-class reed men. 

The Lars Gullin disc is also unusual and 
in many parts exceptional. The choir has 
been used as a musical instrument singing 
its own parts in the general arrangement, 
not merely providing slushy backgrounds. 
Though it is odious to make comparisions 
this is my choice from the four records. 
I choose it for its attempt at new horizons 
and also for the artistry of Lars Gullin and 
Bengt Hallberg. 

The Bengt Hallberg is the least satis- 
factory of the four due mainly to one 
factor. The arrangement of ‘Limehouse 
Blues’ is based squarely on the Goodman 
sextet version. Despite the fact that it is 
extremely well done it was a disappoint- 
ment following the originality of Gullin. 
There is a sensitive piano solo from Hallberg 
on ‘Pink Lady’ which does much to redeem 
the record. B.N. 


THE LARS GULLIN QUARTET 
Danny’s Dream / Be careful 
(Esquire EP49) 

More outstanding modern jazz from 
Sweden is contained on these Lars Gullin 
Quartet recordings. Lars himself surpasses 
anything else he has ever recorded. His 
warm relaxed tone is beauty itself and his 
inventive improvisation is impeccable 
throughout. 

The quartet instrumentation of baritone 
sax-guitar-bass-drums has probably never 
been used on record before. It produces a 
smooth, delicate sound, ably suited to the 
slow “‘Danny’s Dream,” one of the leader’s 
own creations, dedicated to his infant son. 
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Rolf Berg’s eloquent guitar blends 
perfectly with Gullin’s baritone, but it is 
the close-knit team-work of all four men 
that make these tracks so striking. The 
medium fast “‘Be Careful” again features 
Gullin’s horn along with some more 
tasteful guitar from Berg. Bass-player 
George Riedel is a musician of great 
capabilities, both as a section man and 
soloist, and Robert Edman’s quiet, forceful 
drumming is never out of place. 

Altogether, a gem of modern jazz. K.G. 


AMERICANS IN SWEDEN, Vol. 1 


(a) LARS GULLIN and the KENTON 
SIDEMEN 
Dedicated to Lee / Late date 
(b) THE JIMMY RANEY QUINTET 
Indian Summer / Jumping for Jane 
(Esquire EP45) 

The first two tracks on this EP are the 
result of the Kenton Band’s visit to Sweden 
in 1953. 

Lars Gullin wrote both titles for his 
recording date with the Kenton sidemen, 
and was the predominant soloist throughout. 
The two full-sounding arrangements have 
something of a West Coast flavour about 
them—dquiet, relaxed, with a warm pleasant 
sound. Lars plays some nice baritone horn, 
and there’s also some enjoyable moments 
from Lee Konitz and Zoot Sims. 

Jimmy Raney travelled to Sweden with 
the “Jazz Club U.S.A.” package in 1954 
and cut the remaining two sides with other 
Swedish musicians. Jimmy’s guitar and 
Putte Wickman’s clarinet weave some 
intriguing patterns around the old standard 
“Indian Summer” before giving way to the 
ever-enjoyable piano work of Bengt 
Hallberg. 

Gosta Theselius on tenor replaced Wick- 
man for Leonard Feather’s ‘‘boppish” 
“Jumping.” The result—good jazz with 
some subtle rhythmic backing from Red 
Mitchell (bass) and Elaine Leighton — 

K.G. 


BENGT HALLBERG and his SWEDISH 
ALL STARS 
Whiskey Sour / Side Car 
Esquire EP46 

Bengt Hallberg’s capabilities as a creative 
jazz pianist have already been the subject 
of much favourable comment. His light 
touch and singularly modern feeling for 
the beat have established him as one of 
Sweden’s finest modern jazzmen, but on 
this EP, he comes to light as a composer of 
equally good standing. 

Bengt composed both titles—their names 
coming from two different drinks—and 
assembled an imposing array of Swedish 
jazz talent to put them on wax. His intricate 
scores suggest a very modern approach to 
composition—advanced jazz but with a 
beat. 

Arne Domnerus doubles on alto and 
clarinet to add some very facile touches to 
the general sound of the group, and Lars 
Gullin and Ake Persson, on baritone sax 
and trombone respectively, turn in some 
tasteful solos. Bengt himself displays a 
wealth of talent throughout. K.G. 


THE SWINGING SWEDES, VOL. 3 
Lili / On with the dance 
(Esquire EP47) 

The emergence of Sweden as a country 
to be reckoned with in modern jazz circles 
has become a post-war phenomenon. And 
here, in this, the third of Esquire’s series 
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to present Swedish jazz to the British jazz 
public, is contained some of their best jazz 
to date. 

Both sides are basically show cases for 
the talents of pianist Bengt Hallberg and 
Ake Persson, a trombonist of the J. J. 
Johnson-Bill Harris standard. The themes 
are simple, yet well contrived, but it is the 
solo improvisation that makes these sides 
so enjoyable. 

“Lili,” very closely related to our old 
irl friend “‘Dinah’’ sees Persson in fine 
orm. He gets around on this most difficult 
of instruments with amazing agility. Indeed, 
at times, it is difficult to imagine that he is 
playing a slide and not a valve trombone. 

He blows equally well on the Jerome 
Kern composition “Dance” and suffice it 
to say that the delicate swinging Hallberg 
piano could hardly be bettered on either 
side. Gunnar Johnson plays some nice bass, 
but I wish Kenneth Fagerlund’s drumming 
had been just a little more forceful. K.G. 


LONG 


CHET BAKER AND STRINGS 
You don’t know what love is / I’m thru with 
love / Love walked in / You better go now / 
I married an angel / Love / I Love you 
What a difference aday made / Why shouldn’t 
I / A little duet / The wind / Trickleydidlier 

(Philips BBL7022) 

The sleeve notes to this new twelve inch 
LP by Chet Baker describe his playing as 
being “‘cool, calm and coherent” and that 
would seem to summarise his work on these 
twelve items most admirably. Chet has been 
called the modern Bix and, though he lacks 
Bix’s warmth and mellow tone, there is a simi- 
larity in both mood and classical approach. 

There is really little jazz to be heard here. 
The performances vary from semi-classical, 
with Chet phrasing in a vibratoless style, 
with every note cleanly hit, to out and out 
cocktail music. 

Supported by Zoot Sims, Bud Shank, 
Russ Freeman, Joe Mondragon and Shelly 
Manne plus a string section, Chet plays 
variations on nine standards and _ three 
originals composed by arrangers Jack 
Montrose, pianist Russ Freeman and 
drummer Shelly Manne. Jack Montrose, 
along with Marty Paich and John Mandel 
were responsible for the arrangements 
throughout. The mood is one of quiet 
intimacy and the performances restrained 
and cool to the ultimate. Several of the 
compositions, such as “The Wind” and 
“You don’t know what love is” are played 
dead straight, the most entertaining item, 
and the one nearest to jazz, is Chet and 
Zoot Sims’ “Little Duet,” while Shorty 
Rogers’ ‘‘Trickleydidlier” has a gay and 
airy feel to it. In many of the remaining 
performances, most of them coldly ro- 
mantic in approach, Chet seems to be 
groping for expression, and using the 
strings to counterpoint his own lack of 
emotion. This is music to admire for its 
musicianship and ponder over for its 
meaning, but it leaves one with little feeling 
of satisfaction. PT. 

BIX BEIDERBECKE, Vol. 2 
Susie / Tiger Rag / Big Boy / Tia Juana / 
I’m glad / Flock o’ Blues / Toddlin’ Blues / 
Davenport Blues 
(London AL3543) 

In the past year or so almost all of Bix’s 

worthwhile recorded work has _ been 


re-issued in convenient LP form, and here is 
a further volume devoted to the early work 
of this most controversial of trumpet players. 

Listening again to these 1924 recordings 
with the Wolverines and to the two coup- 
lings by The Sioux City Six and The 
Rhythm Jugglers on the second side, I was 
struck, not only by the warmth and feeling 
of Bix’s own playing, but by the wonderful 
and happy atmosphere created by these 
young musicians of the twenties. No doubt 
the music of any period reflects its national 
life, but it is refreshing to hear this exciting, 
if immature music, after listening to much 
modern jazz. The music of The Wolverines 
reflects most admirably the spirit of the 
roaring twenties which sowed the seeds of 
Chicago style. It is true that Bix’s musical 
ideas were not fully formed at this period, 
but much of his work on these—his opening 
chorus on “Big Boy” for instance—is 
played with more real jazz feeling than his 
later work for Okeh. 

Most of the items included have appeared 
over here before, either on Brunswick or 
more recently on various small labels, 
and all were recorded originally for 
Gennett in 1924 and 1925. If you like Bix, 
you will like these, for all the performances 
are played with a real devotion to the music 
they were playing. Per. 

BUCK CLAYTON 
The Huckle-Buck / Robbin’s Nest 
(Philips BBL7032) 

Subtitled a Jam Session this 12-inch LP 
is a truly magnificent piece of jazz. Although 
we are told on the excellent cover notes 
(John Hammond and George Avakian) 
that some of the musicians on the session 
had never met, until they foregathered in 
the studio, there is a unity about the playing 
of both these sides which is quite amazing. 
The Huckle-Buck has no less than, an intro- 
duction, two verses and sixty three choruses, 
and there is not a bad or boring bar amongst 
the lot. Each soloist takes four or five 
choruses in a row and the ‘on-the-spot’ 
improvisations on this 12 bar blues theme 
make very exciting music. 

“Robbin’s Nest” is almost better. This 
delightful theme was written by pianist 
Chas. Thompson when he was but a 
commoner playing with the Illinois Jacquet 
band, and the soloists all make the most of 
the catchy melody. Joe Newman takes the 
first solo, playing with great warmth; a 
fantastic split chorus between Urbie Green 


JULIAN DASH plays tenor with Buck Clayton 
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and Henderson Chambers follows. Then two 
fine muted solos from the leader and some 
unique piano from the composer. Lem 
Davis (alto) and Julian Dash (tenor), with 
Charlie Fowlkes (baritone) all keep the 
interest flowing. The whole performance 
being held together by a rhythm section 
which is as solid as it is self-effacing. 

Whatever your tastes in jazz may be, 
I can only heartily recommend that you 
buy this record without delay. S.T. 
Personnel: Buck Clayton, Joe Newman (tpts), 
Urbie Green, Henderson Chambers (tmbs), 
Lem Davis (alto), Julian Dash (tenor), 
Charlie Fowlkes (bar.), Sir Charles Thomp- 
son (pno), Freddie Green (gtr), Walter 
Page (bass), Joe Jones (drs). 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCH. 


On a turquoise cloud / New york city blues / 

Golden Cress / Three cent stomp / Hy’a Sue/ 

Lady of the lavender mist / The clothed 
woman / Progressive Gavotte 


(Philips BBR8044) 


Here’s a fine selection of 1947 Duke 
Ellington recordings, all of which have 
appeared previously on Columbia 78. 

Most of the music is typically Ellington 
both in construction and performance. All 
are originals except the last item which was 
composed by Billy Strayhorn, and there is 
some imaginative writing in contrasting 
moods to be heard. 

Side one opens with the haunting “On 
a turquoise cloud” which the Duke des- 
cribes as a‘‘tone painting of a mood.” It 
features Kay Davis’ instrumental singing and 
also a beautifully toned and controlled 
trombone solo from Lawrence Brown. The 
second track features the Duke at the piano 
and is a delicately conceived impression 
of Manhattan at night with some typical 
Johnny Hodges alto. “Golden Cress” is the 
Duke’s impression of a beautiful blonde 
and once again Lawrence Brown’s mellow 
trombone playing is used to good effect. 
The first side closes with a lightly swinging 
tribute to the humble postage stamp, 
featuring some contrasting trumpet from 
both Charlie Baker and Ray Nance, while 
Tyree Glenn is responsible for the nicely 
rhythmic trombone passage. 

The second side opens with another 
typical, tightly swinging stomp piece, with 
Tyree Glenn at his best playing muted. 
The whole performance is played with a 
wonderful lilt and a subtle beat from the 
rhythm section. “Lady of the lavender 
mist”’ is described by the Duke as “the 
dream of a beautiful woman” and the 
chief painters of this nostalgic image are 
Johnny Hodges, Jimmy Hamilton, Law- 
rence Brown and Harry Carney who plays 
some superb baritone. ‘The clothed woman’ 
features the Duke again at the piano in a 
piece which is designed to represent the 
many clothes changes enjoyed by the aver- 
age smart woman, and is played with 
suitable subtleties of mood, tempo and 
style. In many ways, this is perhaps the 
most intriguing of all the selections in this 
excellent album. The final item was com- 
posed by Billy Strayhorn and is a pretty, 
mood piece impeccably interpreted by 
Duke’s orchestra, especially by Jimmy 
Hamilton and Johnny Hodges. This is 
music that will grow on you each time you 
play it. 
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WILL EZELL 
Mixed up rag / Heifer dust / Playing the 
dozen / West Coast Rag / Barrel house man / 
Pitchin’ boogie / Just can’t stay here / 
Bucket of Blood 
(London AL3539) 

Will Ezell must surely rank as one of 
the great unknowns of jazz, sadly lost in 
the mad whirl which marked the end of the 
“Roaring Twenties.” Only a dozen solo 
piano records and rather more accompani- 
ments to blues singers remain as proof of 
his excellence in a most competitive field. 
All these recording activities were confined 
to one label, Paramount, and it is through 
the good agency of Riverside label in the 
States that we can now hear what must be 
very rare collectors’ pieces. 

The crude, humorous piano playing may 
not match the technicalities of his modern 
counterpart, but it certainly has many 
qualities to commend it. This Texan pianist 
probably heard plenty of Jelly Roll Morton, 
and clearly accepted his style as his own 
target, although he could never be described 
as a copyist. His Boogie style, in which he 
sounds most confident and at home, is 
much “wider” than most of the Chicago 
boogie exponents at that time. When at a 
loss for a phrase he unashamedly borrowed 
from those who came before him: “Bucket” 
must be an almost authentic take-off of 
“12th Street Rag,” and a large piece of 
“Mixed up rag” seems to bear a close 
resemblance to the better known ‘“Charles- 
ton.”” Which of our avid readers will spot 
the similarity of ‘‘West coast rag” to another 
which I confess I cannot name off-hand? 
Here is a great opportunity to increase your 
historical records and have much fun and 
enjoyment in so doing. G.L, 


GERALDO 


Without a song / Ablution / Rock skippin’ 
at the Blue Note / High Jump / Shall we 
Dance / The Big City Suite 

(Philips BBR 8055) 

This is‘a live recording from one of 
Geraldo’s Festival Hall concerts, and shows 
off this well drilled band in a modern mood. 
Side 2, a composition by pianist Ralph 
Dollimore, has plenty of interest and is 
played with a great precision and attention 
to detail. It’s eight movements are supposed 
to portray musically a day in the life of a 
city man, the best melodically being 
“Bakerloo Blues.” I am inclined to wonder 
how the penultimate movement “Balloon 
Man’s Mambo” came by its title, and can 


only presume the city gentleman finished 
his day brandy drinking in some low night 
haunt. 

“Shall we dance” and “Ablution” 
contain some excellent alto by Dougie 
Robinson and it is good to hear once again 
the trumpet of ‘Jiver’ Hutchinson who blows 
well on Ellington’s “‘Rock Skippin.” S.T. 


ROY HAYNES MODERN GROUP 


Red nose / Mountain Sunset / Laffin’ and 
Cryin’ / Minor Escamp / Subscription / Dillon 
(Vogue LDE130) 

The selections in this LP were recorded 
in Paris last October when drummer 
Roy Haynes and bassist Joe Benjamin were 
touring France as part of Sarah Vaughan’s 
accompanying group. 

The music, played in modern style, is 
derivative in the extreme and lacks real 
distinction. The three tunes on the first side 
were composed and arranged by Christian 
Chevalier, a young Frenchman whose 
‘‘Mountain Sunset’ has previously been 
recorded by Vogue. Also of some interest 
is the tenor playing of Barney Wilen who, 
at the tender age of seventeen, debuts on 
this record. His work is derivative and 
immature at times and he is naturally 
frequently unsure of himself. Nevertheless 
he is a talented newcomer who will un- 
doubtedly become a fine player in a year 
or two. Of the rest, Jimmy Gourley plays 
some sensitive guitar, especially on the first 
title, and Henri Renaud’s piano playing 
has both mood and technique. This new 
version of ‘Mountain Sunset” really 
doesn’t quite come off and Barney becomes 
hopelessly out of his depth with this slow 
mood piece which the dragging tempo 
doesn’t help. The third track marks a 
return to a lightly swinging riff tune which 
better suits the group. 

The first title on the reverse is also known 
as “‘Jordu” under which name it has also 
been previously recorded. This perfor- 
mance is little more than a carbon copy of 
the better modernists and Barney’s work is 
very far from inspired, though I liked the 
neatly constructed ensemble passages fol- 
lowing the inevitable drum solo. The re- 
maining two titles were composed by 
Henri Renaud and are good enough excuses 
for two semi-jammed performances with a 
nice beat. 
Personnel: Roy Haynes, drums; Joe Benja- 
min, bass; Barney Wilen, tnr; Jay Cameron, 
bari; Henri Renaud, piano; Jimmy Gourley, 
gtr. Recorded, Paris, October 26th, 1954. 
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WOODY HERMAN AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
Summer Sequence / Lady McGowan’s 
dream / Everywhere / Back talk 
(Columbia 3381068) 

The four parts of ‘Summer Sequence” 
and the two parts of ‘Lady McGowan’s 
Dream’ were made at 1946 sessions 
immediately following the Stravinsky 
“Ebony Concerto” opus. Even a cursory 
hearing will tell you that the band and 
especially the arrangers were under the 
great composer’s strong and _ assertive 
influence. Such a fine group should produce 
a lot more swing from this potent music 
than they actually do. The overall effect 
if one of inconsequential themes strung 
together with a number of brassy bridge 
passages. A great deal of melody exudes 
from it all— far more melody (1 hasten to 
point out) than I should have expected, 
particularly from such a modernistic com- 
bination as this. Both pieces are re-issues 
from the Columbia 78 r.p.m. catalogue, 
whereas ‘“‘Everywhere” and ‘Back Talk” 
are from sessions made about this date 
but not previously available in England. 

My choice falls on ‘‘Dream” and the 
bouncing “Back Talk,” which mainly 
comprises a day out for Bill Harris and the 
rest of the brass section. G.L. 


JAMES P. JOHNSON 
Carolina Shout / Backwater Blues/Daintiness 
Rag / Caprice Rag / Baltimore Buzz / Gipsy 
Blues / Don’t tell your monkey man / 

Railroad Man. 
(London AL3540) 

Although no actual date is known, it can 
safely be presumed that these piano rolls 
were made sometime during the early 
twenties, and must be some of James P’s 
earliest work. The pianola has a kind of 
flattening effect on all pianists, but Johnson 
gets away with it better than most and embues 
most of these tracks with more life than 
you would expect. 

His own compositions on Side 1 come 
out of the mill better than do the odd collec- 
tion on the reverse, although I must admit 
to a great liking for men ‘‘Monkey” and 
**Rail’’—the latter being played with a fine 
swing. His own pieces are all excellent, 
the two rags being outstanding. The version 
of his famous “Caroline Shout”’ is wonder- 
fully alive for a piano roll and is played 
with great vigour. Listen to this and then 
to the Waller version of the same tune 
issued last month and make your own 
choice as to which is the better. 

As an oustanding example of early 
Harlem piano, here is yet another London 
LP that you can’t afford to be without. S.T. 


“KENTON PRESENTS JAZZ”’ 
FRANK ROSOLINO SEXTET 


Ragamuffin / Embraceable you / I’m gonna 
sit right down and write myself a letter / 
Besame Mucho / Linda / Frank ’n’ Earnest 
(Capito KPL104) 

Trombonist Rosolino, whose multi- 
noted vulgarity of style never fails to 
displease me, leads a Kenton contingent 
through six mediocre tracks. Those present 
are Sam Noto (trumpet), Charlie Mariano 
(alto), Max Bennett (bass), Mel Lewis 
(drums) and non-Kentonite Pete Jolly 
(piano). 

I like the firm, bright lines of Bill Hol- 
man’s two originals, *‘Ragamuffin’ and 
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‘Frank ’n’ Earnest’—and, having been 
unlucky enough to hear Radio Luxembourg 
one Monday night (11.15 p.m.), I appreciate 
the disarming impudence of the latter title. 

The remaining tunes, all standards, add 
up to a well-balanced (if uninspired) 
programme. But Frank’s brazen solos 
would be better suited to a circus band, and 
Mariano’s, while showing spirit, are 
crammed with glib Parkerisms. 

Noto isn’t even that good. He’s just one of 
a thousand trumpet men, with absolutely 
nothing to distinguish him from the rest. 
The rhythm section works fairly well on 
the whole, though bassist Bennett sounds 
unrelaxed at times (e.g. “‘Embraceable 
You’’). Come to think of it, relaxation is a 
virtue which seems to elude all these guys. 


CLEO SINGS BRITISH 


It was a lover and his lass / You Blase / 
Spread a little happiness / You’ve done 
something to my heart / Mad about the boy / 
I’m on a see-saw / A love like ours / It’s a 
pity to say goodnight 
(Esquire 15-007) 

This is probably the best disc of its type 
ever made. By ‘of its type’ I mean British 
and vocal. Cleo Laine, as Mike Butcher 
says in his cover notes, is a natural singer. 
Her phrasing and the way in which she 
enhances a melody are a pleasure to hear. 
For my taste, the quality of her voice is a 
little over nasal, but that is a personal 
feeling. 

The choice of numbers on this disc is 
excellent. All are British—hence the rather 
clumsy title of the disc—and most have 
been resurrected from the golden era of 
British song writing e.g. ‘ I’m on a see-saw’ 
and ‘Spread a little happiness.’ 

The support from the Dankworth group 
is perfect. It is unobtrusive yet always 
building sympathetically behind Cleo. All 
the arrangements except one are by our 
old friend Johnny Dee, and very nice they 
are too. I find it hard to criticise this disc. 
The more I play it the more | like it. I think 
that you will as well. B.N. 
Personnel; Cleo Laine(vcl); Keith Christie 
(tmb); Bill Sutcliffe (bs); Alan Ganley (dms); 
Bill le Sage (vbs and pno); Johnny Dee 
(alto)—huh. 


BILL McGUFFIE 


A foggy day / Violets for your furs / Sweet 
Georgia Brown / Just one of those things / 
Fascination / Yesterdays / Rose Room / 
Blue Moon 
(Philips BBR8054) 

With commendable wisdom, the Philips 
organisation have decided to issue another 
intriguing record by 28 year old pianist 
Bill McGuffie. A few months ago I wrote 
with rapture of his fine choice of material 
and now that same turn of phrase must be 
devoted equally to his great jazz sense. 
Apart from a few excursions into the jazz 
and swing repertoire, as interpreted under 
the baton of Ted Heath and others, I have 
never considered Mr. McGuffie as a leading 
exponent of the jazz idiom. I now find that 
I have been quite wrong. He plays with a 
conviction which is out of the ordinary, 
even bearing in mind his fine technical 
background, and he is wise enough not to 
direct his talent entirely into the modern 
groove of which I hear far too much 

The fiery technique of Earl Hines 


comes out well in ‘‘Sweet’’ and “‘Just,”” the 
former being my favourite track of the 
session. A_ highly sensitive version of 
“Yesterdays” shows his feeling for melody 
blended with an imagination which does 
not let him down. The same could be said 
of his treatment of **Violets,” a little known 
Richard Rodgers’ tune in which he leans 
towards Garner. ‘Rose Room” is a very 
compact and well-constructed solo, perhaps 
a little too similar to “Blue Moon” in 
tempo and style to be joined on one long- 
player. Messrs Collier, Metcalfe, and 
Cummings give good support, although not 
enough to satisfy me. G.L. 


JOE NEWMAN AND THE BOYS IN 
THE BAND 
Ingin’ the Ooh / Confessin’ / Peter Pan / 
In case you didn’t know / These foolish 
things / Ain’t it the truth 
(Vogue LDE126) 

Although according to the sleeve there 
is a gentleman by the name of Bill Bailey 
at the piano this is in truth a real Basie 
session, led by his trumpeter Newman. The 
boys make very good swing music, the 
accent, as with all Basie music, being on 
rhythm with a punch. 

Newman solos excellently on every track. 
He is well backed by an excellent rhythm 
section and the choice of material is 
varied and interesting. I particularly like 
the opening 12-bar blues theme and find 
Charlie Fowlkes one of the most intriguing 
jazz soloists playing today. 

“Confessin’”’ naturally owes something 
to Armstrong but Newman is out on his 
own in the last chorus and the use of organ 
by Count Bailey is very effective. Coker 
plays well on “‘Ain’t the truth,” but I find 
Wess much more effective on ienor—*Fool- 
ish things’—than the thin-voiced flute. 
“Peter Pan’ contains some good tenor 
from Foster and more brilliant trumpet 
from Newman. 

If you liked the old Basie band you'll 
go for this one. S.T. 


RAGTIME PIANO ROLL, Vol. 3 
Frog’s legs rag / Magnetic Rag / Enter- 
tainer’s rag / Cannon Ball / Glad Rag / 
Chinatown Rag / The Smiler / Weeping 

Willow 
(London AL3542) 
In offering this, and the previous two 
volumes of piano roll transcriptions of early 


CIFFORD BROWN 
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rags, to the public, London Records have 
made a great contribution to the historical 
aspect of recorded jazz. One must make no 
pretence that this music has a very wide 
appeal even within the restricted range of 
the jazz appreciating public, but it deserves 
a place in the shelves of the serious collec- 
tor. The makers of the piano rolls remain in 
blissful anonymity, which adds further 
interest to me. My impression is that most 
of these rolls were made by white pianists, 
though it is hard to tell when so much of 
the original expression and touch is lost 
in reproduction. My favourites are ‘*Mag- 
netic.” and “Cannon Ball.” G.L. 


MAX ROACH AND CLIFFORD BROWN 


Jor-du / I can’t get started / I get a kick out 
of you / Parisian thoroughfare 
(Vogue LDE128) 


Recorded in May last year at a Gene 
Norman concert these sides faithfully catch 
Max’s extraordinary drumming, and the 
excellent trumpet playing of the old 
Hamptonian Clifford Brown. He contributes 
some finely controlled work on the slow 
“Can't get started,” and plays with good 
swing and some show of technique on the 
fast “I get a kick.’ Some of the latter is real 
gallery fetching stuff but exciting for all 
that. Harold Land also produces some fast 
moving tenor and Max’s percussion work 
really sends this little group. 

The Parisian number is taken from 
Gershwin’s “American in Paris.” It is an 
imaginative theme and Land and Brown 
again play excellently. The band sound 
more relaxed than on any of the other 
tracks, and there is humour here aplenty. 

S T. 


SHORTY ROGERS AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Jump for me / Topsy / It’s sand man / 
Basie eyes / Doggin’ around / Down for the 
double / Over and out / H and J / Taps 
Miller / Tickletoe / Swingin’ the Blues / 
Walk, don’t run 
(HMV CLPI1041) 


The world is mad. Lawson-Haggart 
play ‘“‘Louis’ Hot Fives and Sevens.” Now 
Shorty Rogers and the Hollywood Mob 
play Basie. This should win any competition 
for the Comic Jazz Record of the Year. It is 
supposed to be a tribute to Basie, but why 
pick musicians whose object is the anti- 
thesis of his? They copy stiffly some of the 
original ensemble sounds, but the solos 
are painfully funny as they come on with all 
the idiot clichés of the Grey West. “We're 
not trying to carve him, that would be silly,” 
says Rogers. How right he is! They couldn’t 
in a thousand years. 

Ralph J. Gleason, who has written the 
informative notes, and who was also one 
of the first and biggest Bunk Johnson 
champions, claims that this record “swings 
all the way.”’ The time has evidently come 
for a new evaluation of the word “swing.” 
To anyone brought up on Basie, these cats 
swing like a cold rice pudding. 

So far as we can gather from the same 
notes, all the trumpet solos are modestly 
taken by Mr. Rogers himself, despite 
Harry Edison’s presence in the brass 
section. Shelly Manne effectively prevents 
enjoyment of bass-player Curtis Counce, 
the one man who appears to be swinging. 
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Manne ties with DeFranco as the most 
overrated musician in the business. 

For a real tribute to Basie, try to hear the 
big French band led by Alix Combelle 
and featuring solos and arrangements by 
Buck Clayton (French Vogue LD182). It 
proves that French musicians are now able 
to play better jazz than Hollywood tech- 
nicians of European orientation. I hope that 
in future Shorty Rogers will confine himself 
to space music, and that Victor will be 
more discriminating in its choice of those 
to pay tribute to the élite of jazz. S.F.D. 


SHORTY ROGERS—ANDRE 
PREVIN ORCHESTRA 
It’s D’lovely / Porterhouse / Heatwave / 
40° below 
(HMV 7EG8099) 

This small modern group seem to enjoy 
themselves in a quiet sort of way. I am 
impressed by the comparative simplicity of 
the arrangements, all of which have much 
more continuity than is usually found in 
bop. All are fast numbers, and they feature 
-Rogers and Previn well. The latter solos 
well in **D’lovely” and his original ‘*Porter- 
house,” sounds less mechanical than on his 
recent solo records. Shorty Rogers is 
perhaps best in the rollicking “40° Below,” 
which is also a Previn original. I understand 
that more sides from this session are 
available to E.M.I., and may be issued in 
the near future. They could do a lot — 

-L. 


ART TATUM 
My heart stood still / Sweet Lorraine / 
Someone to watch over me / Somebody loves 
me / Don’t blame me / Time on my hands / 
Goin’ Home / It’s the talk of the town 
(Capitol LC6638) 

The release of a new Tatum record is to 
me, a musical event of some standing, and 
his many fans can rest assured that this one 
is no exception. It enjoys the unblemished 
perfection of the great artist, the masterly 
touch which raises it above the heads of the 
others. His tongue extends far into his 
cheek whilst he extols the virtues of “Sweet 
Lorraine’ and ‘Goin’ Home” (after 
Dvorak). “Heart” and have a 
sharper treatment, with fine striding bass 
passages which speak for themselves and 
must surely make the pianists on 52nd 
Street blush at their own shortcomings in 
this department. I predict that even the 
most diehard sceptics will find something 
to please them in this record—the rest will 
probably buy it! G.L. 
Traditional Jazz at the Festival Hall.— 

KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
Postman’s Lament / Tuxedo Rag 
ALEX  WELSH’S DIXIELANDERS 
Panama Rag / Memphis Blues 
GEORGE MELLY 
Mama don’t allow it 
CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
Storyville Blues / It’s tight like that / Ice 
Cream / Oh, didn’t he ramble 
LONNIE DONEGAN SKIFFLE GROUP 
Bury my body / Diggin’ my potatoes 
(Decca LK4088) 

This 12-inch LP is the result of a National 
Jazz Federztion shindig last October. All 
the bands taking part play up to form 
although, as is to be expected a' a concert 
of this nature, there is a great deal of 
playing to the crowd. 

For sincerity the Colyer tracks probably 
come off best, but I must admit that for a 


thorough workmanlike job the sides by 
Alex Welsh are hard to beat. The music 
they play does not appeal to me so mucnh as 
does that portrayed by Colyer or Barber. 
but for clean cut musicianship allied to 
enthusiastic drive these boys come out on 
top. 

From the other band sides lwould choose 
*Postman’s Lament” and the good version 
of “Tight like that” with its wel! recorded 
clarinet solo by Sunshine. S.T. 

THOMAS FATS WALLER 
Baby Brown / Viper’s Drag / How can you 
face me / Down Home Blues / Dinah / 
Handful of Keys / Solitude / I’m crazy *bout 
my baby / Tea for two / Believe it beloved / 
Sweet Sue / Somebody stole my gal / Honey- 
suckle rose / The moon is low / Sheik of 
Araby / B flat blues / Honeysuckle Rose / 
Where were you on the night of June the 3rd / 
Clothes line ballet / Don’t let it bother you 
(HMV CLP1035) 

The origin of these two exciting sides 
is that they were made originally as very 
free and easy radio programmes—recorded 
in March and August 1939. Most of the 
tunes are bridged by Fats’ own spoken 
introductions, whilst various other musicians 
from his regular group at the time appear 
on some tunes, e.g. Rudy Powell plays 
clarinet or alto intermittently through the 
whole of the first side. He must have been 
severely handicapped by the fact that as the 
session was completely impromptu, he knew 
neither when not in what key he was 
expected to make his entrance! I believe 
the same remarks are equally applicable 
to the group tracks on the reverse. Rest 
assured however—the results are far from 
disastrous. 

It seems superfluous, in a month when 
the record lists are full of wonderful 
piano records, to eulogise on Fats. Let :t 
suffice to say that almost all the tunes he 
plays here are part of his well-known re- 
corded repertoire, and comparison of these 
is most illuminating—nearly note for note 
identical piano solos of pieces which were 
recorded ten years apart. 

Were he alive today, I believe that, could 
the contents of this record be transferred 
in their entirety to the stage of the Palladium 
they would stop the show for much longer 
than contemporary artists do. This is a 
great record—for the release of which EMI 
deserve the fullest credit. G.L. 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS 
Whip me with plenty of love / Everybody 
loves my baby; Worn out blues / Of all the 
wrongs you done to me / Cushion foot stomp / 
E flat blues / In the bottle blues / If I let you 
get away with it 
(Columbia 3381067) 

Continuing with their policy of issuing 
historically important jazz on LP, E.M.I. 
have now come along with this ‘‘Back 
Room Special.”’ a fine assortment of sides 
by groups led by Clarence Williams. 

As with most Williams’ recordings the 
accent is very strongly on rhythm. The music 
is happy music and if some of the soloists 
are not over burdened with technique, the 
varying groups get by with the earnestness 
of their endeavours. The great Sidney 
Bechet is to be heard on “E flat’ and “If 
I let you” in company with Thomas Morris 
on cornet and the powerful-voiced Mar- 
garet Johnson. Bechet is again to be heard 
on “Everybody loves” and “Of all the 
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wrongs,” and here (in spite of some rather 
dreadful vocals by Eva Taylor) the presence 
of the Armstrong makes these into some of 
the most interesting jazz to come from that 
period. The second named in particular is a 
great tune and both Louis and Sidney make 
the most of it. 

“Cushion Foot” has a rather weighty 
rhythm composed of piano, tuba (Cyrus 
St. Clair) and washboard (Floyd Casey), 
but it contains some good all round cornet 
playing by Ed Allen and a hot toned chorus 
by Arville Harris. “In the bottle’ has 
recently been issued on standard 78 and 
needs no further comment than it is a good 
track and a very humurous one. 

Finally the washboard group playing 
“Whip me” and “Worn out Blues.” 
Williams plays some excellent piano on the 
former and both are noteworthy for some 
excellent horn by Allen and the humorous 
but swinging clarinet and tenor as played 
by Cecil Scott. 

This LP is definitely another one for the 
collection. S.T 
TEDDY WILSON 
Smoke gets in your eyes / These foolish 
things / I can’t get started / Body and Soul / 
China Boy / I know that you know / Rosetta / 
Them there eyes 
(Columbia 3381066) 

Eight lovely melodies as played by one of 
the greatest jazz pianists from any era. 
Everything that Wilson does is stamped with 
good taste and although he weaves varia- 
tions to his own pattern on all these tunes, 
the melody is never lost. 

Side | are all medium paced and with the 
exception of ‘‘Foolish Things” (New York 
21/1/42) were recorded in Chicago 7/11/41. 
Wilson swings lightly on alltracks although 
sounding at times a little like Earl Hines. 
He produces a lovely tone from the piano 
and shows a complete mastery of his instru- 
ment in everything he does. 

Side 2 all come from the Chicago date 
and have J. C. Heard on drums and All 
Hall, bass. The tempo is quicker here and 
the swing more lively. Wilson really lets 
go on the fast ““China Boy” and his version 
of “Them there eyes’ is an outstanding 
example of vigorous piano playing. S.T. 
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CHRIS BARBER’S 
JAZZ BAND 

CHRIS BARBER PLAYS (VOL. I) 
You Don’t Understand. Tish- 
omingo Blues. Wild Cat Blues. 
Ugly Child (Vocal—Ottilie 
Patterson). Everybody Loves 
My Baby. Careless Love (Vo- 
cal—Ottilie Patterson). Papa 


De-Da-Da. High JTL 3 


Society. 


* 7" 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Records 


THE VIC ASH QUARTET 


Session for Four 


Cocktails for Two. 
I Hear Music. 
Jeepers Creepers. 
Blue Jeans. 


JTE 100 


KENNY BAKER * 


Operation Jam Session * 


Kenny Baker leading the Jazz Today Unit with * 
Joe Harriott, Bruce Turner, Bertie King, alto saxes; 
Jimmy Skidmore, tenor; Harry Klein, baritone ; 
Keith Christie, trombone; Dill Jones, piano; Eric 
Delaney, drums, ete. * 


JTLI, 


BRUCE TURNER 
SHOWCASE 


Farewell Blues. Blue Feeling. 
That’s The Blues, Dad. I’ve 
Got To Sing A Torch Song. 
Youre A Heavenly Thing. 


Imagination. Love Is Just 


* 


THAT PATTERSON GIRL 


Ottilie Patterson with 


Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 
Trouble in Mind. 
Sister Kate. 
Poor Man’s Blues. 
Make me a Pallet on the Floor. 


JTE 102 


THE FABULOUS 
EDDIE THOMPSON 


(at the piano) 
Perdido. Rose Room. 
Body and Soul. 


JTE 101 
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—302— 
THE FATHER. 
The greatest jazz pianist is Earl Hines. 
The greatest LP of piano jazz is Columbia 
3381063 by Earl Hines. 
After which affirmations, don’t talk to 
us of Peterson and Garner, for they’re not 


in the same street. A direct comparison 
with the worshipful Art Tatum is not, so 
far as we are concerned, entirely fair to 
either, or profitable. Tatum can undoubted- 
ly build at Earl's length, in straight jazz, 
hot and swinging all the way, but we’ve 
never heard him. 

Earl is as unchallengeable on the piano 
as Louis on the trumpet, as Johnny on the 
alto, as Hawk on the tenor. Each unites all 
the best qualities of jazz to a dedicated, 
definitive technique, and establishes truth, 
beside which the efforts of others can sound 
like immoral deviations. 

When Columbia launched their “Piano 
Moods” series in America, the policy 
favoured a carefully balanced proportion 
of rhythm and ballad performances. So on 
this LP there are three numbers that are 
sweet and slow. Earl doesn’t descend to the 
style with its lacy and unsympathetic 
decoration of indifferent tunes. He chooses 
good ones and brings out their melodic 
grace with the bitter sweetness peculiar to 
jazz. Thus, the mood of “These Foolish 
Things” is retained and enhanced in his 
sensitive version. The restrained ‘Velvet 
Moon”, with its unusual and ingenious 
basses, is evocative and captivating. His 
own delightful number, ‘““When I Dream of 
You”, is tender and loving, emotionally 
expressive but not sloppily sentimental. 

But it is very properly on the rhythm 
numbers that Earl’s supremacy is most 
obvious. On “I Hadn't Anyone Till You”, 
‘***Deed I and his own “‘Rosetta’’ and 
“You Can Depend On Me’, he plays with 
matchless abandon and skill. His rhythmic 
sense is incomparable and no other pianist 
swings as he does. There is a unique 
equality of the two hands, so that either 
one will swing independently of the other. 
It is true that during the famous Hines 
suspensions, when the left hand rests, the 
feet or rhythm section may be marking time, 
but the electric effect of his return to a 


direct, driving beat is one of the major jazz 
experiences. 

Newcomers who have heard reproduct- 
ions of the Hines style from the hands of all 
those who imitated or were influenced by 
him, must go back to piano jazz of the 
mid-twenties to appreciate what he achieved 
(The London Origins series illustrates this 
period particularly well so far as the back- 
ground to Earl’s Chicago success is con- 
cerned). It was more than the transfer of 
trumpet style to the piano; it was a com- 
plete re-creation of all that was most vital 
in jazz on an instrument that had hitherto 
tended to dominate the material with its 
own characteristics. He made the piano 
sing and; by means of tremolos, with the 
inflections of blues singers. With his firm 
muscular touch, and by often playing in 
octaves, he gave the effect of trumpet attack, 
recognizing that then, as now, the trumpet 
was the king of jazz instruments. His 
tremendous technique and rhythmic verve 
were at the service of a truly inventive 
imagination, so that his improvisations ran 
the gamut of the jazz orchestra’s manner- 
isms and were full of variety in dynamics, 
phrasing and content. 

We have had this Hines record for many 
years, have played it more than any other 
LP in our possession. Recently, we alter- 
nated it with a couple of newer piano LP’s 
by Mary Lou Williams (Felsted EDL87012) 
and Billy Taylor (Felsted EDL87009), both 
of them good of their kind. Many interest- 
ing comparisons were to be made. Mary 
and Billy rank highly in those legions 
euphemistically termed ‘‘modern”. No 
doubt they in turn rank Earl as old-hat, 
demodé, but what lessons he could still 
teach them, not least in the field of dynamics! 
We prefer to judge jazz by its own standards 
rather than by those of European ‘‘modern” 
or ‘classical’ music, but surely it is Earl 
who, whatever the approach, has his values 
in the right order: rhythmic, melodic and 
harmonic. The modernists make a big- 
headed, top-heavy monster of the third. 
It is not progressive to make music so 
complicated and ‘“‘intellectual’’ that it 
cannot sing or swing, cannot communicate 
in terms of human expression. Certainly, 
much of Earl’s music is elaborate, but it 
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GREATEST 
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communicates immediately on the rhythmic 
level. We all know Mary can swing with the 
best, but how can we respect a style which 
prevents her from doing so ? 

On both of the “modern’’ LP’s the 
pianist’s personality seems submerged by 
the style or formula, as though they were 
permitted to paint only in grey, whereas 
Earl is forever breaking out from any 
restrictions in the name of jazz and freedom. 
Take his “‘Diane’’: first a pretty melodic 
presentation of the theme, then a rhythm 
interpretation over a Cuban beat, and 
finally a driving jazz climax. The sup- 
remacy of jazz is affirmed the only possible 
way—with beat and swing. 

Another important quality of this set is 
its spontaneity. Note that Earl completed 
the session in less than three hours. When 
you've something to say and the means of 
saying it, you need neither lunatic stimulants 
nor hours of cold, deliberate planning. 

J. C. Heard and Al McKibbon support 
the Father nobly. The recording and the 
Avakian notes are alike excellent. So if 
you fail to add this record to your collection 
after hearing it, and are not genuinel 
starving to death, you should quietly admit 
that jazz is something you don’t feel and 
don’t care about. 

It will be much appreciated if H.M.V. will 
now come forward with the collection of 
Hines solos recently released on ‘X”’ in 
the U.S.A. 


DORSEY FIGHTS AGAIN 


Tommy Dorsey never has been one to 
pull his punches, verbal or otherwise, and 
his latest tirade in “Look” appears to have 
dismayed the always super-sensitive ‘““mod- 
ern’? movement. ‘The bopsters,”’ he says, 
“are musical Communists. They’re neither 
fish nor fowl. You can’t dance to them 
and they’re certainly not worth listening 
to. They’re frustrated and so repetitious— 
the same thing over and over again.” 

The pundits of “modern” jazz are quick 
to tell those who don’t like it that it is 
because an inferior musical education 
renders them unable to understand it. 
They ought to try that one on Dorsey. 
Nowadays, too, they make every desperate 
effort to disassociate “bop” from ‘“‘modern” 
jazz. Are they kidding anyone ? If they 
ran a transport café they would have a 
menu of such delicacies as beans on toast, 
eggand chips, etc., all written out in French. 

Nat Hentoff, commenting on the Dorsey 
views in ‘‘The New Musical Express”’, 
says, ‘‘as a result things will be even harder 
than they are for modern jazz musicians to 
make a living.” Let no crocodile tears be 
shed. It is high time those West Coast 
fakers began to work for a living! And 
how much sympathy was there for all the 
good musicians thrown out of work by 
bop ? “Dorsey”, Hentoff says, ““has done 
jazz considerable harm”. Compared with 
Kenton, for instance ? 

POPS 

You may remember that a while back we 
were discussing the advisability of having 
Louis play too many evergreens. Philips 
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at once delivered a shattering riposte in the 
shape of “Louis Armstrong Plays W. C. 
Handy”, a 12 inch LP, BBL7017, and a 
record which requires more space for 
analysis and appraisal than most 
of us are granted. Humphrey Lyttelton 
contributed the most sensitive and detailed 
review likely to be encountered in England 
to “The New Musical Express’, where it 
occupied all his space for three consecutive 
weeks. 

It is, of course, a wonderful record. 
Louis spread his wings here as he has 
seldom been able to in recent years. 
Although all the tunes are Handy’s, some 
are relatively unfamiliar, because seldom 
performed. For instance, the hilarious 
“‘Long Gone John” we knew only from the 
Willie Bryant version. (And we always had 
a fond idea John was from Manhattan’s 
Bowling Green, but it appears he was 
actually from Kaintucky). ‘“‘Chantez les 
bas” even sounds a little unfamiliar to 
Louis, but by the time he gets to the finale 
he’s singing it far from low. There is 
always pleasure to be derived from hearing 
such a great artist as this feeling his way 
over strange ground, but we cannot help 
wondering whether these performances 
would not have benefited from more 
preparation, for there are several untidy 
passages. 

The recording leaves something to be 
desired, too. Barney Bigard, evidently in 
a discontented mood, is too far from the 
mike, so that the effect is often of trumpet- 
trombone duets. Barrett Deems is fre- 
quently too loud and clumsy. Billy Kyle is 
featured hardly at all, and instead of the 
indifferent singing of Velma Middleton, 
Avakian might well have arranged for a 
vocal chorus or two by Trummy, who has a 
way all his own with the blues. But before 
the glories achieved, such defects become 
insignificant. 

_ Yet it cannot be said that, like so many of 
his other records, this is entirely made by 
Louis. In Trummy he has an able partner 
and one_.who, like Hines in Chicago, really 
stimulates him. We were somewhat 
disturbed when we first heard how Trummy 
was blowing with Louis, for we know him 
best for his fantastic conceptions and 
tightly controlled tone in the Lunceford 
constellation. Here we found him blowing 
a rough, roaring horn that went back to a 
far earlier tradition. It quickly became 
obvious that Trummy loved Louis, loved 
this way of playing, loved sending the 
great man whenever and however he could. 

Trummy has some fine solo choruses on 

this record, particularly that on “‘Chantez 
les bas”, but his commentaries on Louis’ 
melodic line and his urging of the trumpet 
to still greater endeavours are even more 
valuable contributions. The style is low- 
down, violent and uninhibited, sometimes 
Suggestive of early Higginbotham. It is 
better than tailgate in a case like this where 
the clarinet part is audibly negligible. It is 
more rhythmical. It pushes in the same 
way, but it swings too. 
Louis is just Louis the Incredible. There 
are some flaws in execution, inevitable in 
music that is little prepared, but the power, 
vigour and enthusiasm exhibited here 
would be a credit to one half his age. It is 
horrifying to think that with Pops still 
around, setting such an example, there are 
poor, lost little boys studying, in the name 
of jazz, trumpet players like Chet Baker. 
Listen to Louis on ‘‘Hesitatin’ Blues’. 
Isn’t that inescapably the most glorious 
way of playing the horn ? 

Both material and band on the Philips LP 
are of the kind that have always beon 


after his 


associated with Louis, but 
years with Decca it comes as a surprise 
to hear him in so righteous a context. 
Avakian will have proved that Louis, 
playing his very own brand of jazz, is still 
a strong bet commercially, so that we may 
look for more of this kind of music on 


Brunswick in future. Not that any of his 
current records on that label are to be 
dismissed. 

For all the soupy choir and swooping 
strings of Gordon Jenkins, there is magni- 
ficent Louis, vocal and trumpet, to be heard 
on Brunswick LA8700. Who knows how 
many people have been introduced to jazz 
this gentle way? Louis translates all these 
melodies into jazz so easily and 
effectively that the question of material 
becomes a problem for lesser artists, 
determining their stature and_ skill. 
“Chloe” and “Mocking Bird’, notably 
good examples of the Jenkins formula, are 
really enjoyable as well as amusing. 

The gimmick merchants, unfortunately 
indefatigable, team Louis with Gary 
No doubt this was 


Crosby on 05400. 
TOMMY DORSEY 


doesn’t puli his punches 


deemed a brilliant idea by the morons who 
rule the world of popular song. “Ko Ko 
Mo” is a hokey attempt to latch on to one 
of the big r. and b. hits of Gene and Eunice. 
Gary, as a matter of fact, reveals more jazz 
feeling than his father, but his presence on 
‘Barbecue’ is not at all helpful. On 05415 
we return to Louis Armstrong the soloist, 
this time with capable support by Sonny 
Burke and orchestra, and two ordinary 
ballads, one entitled “Sincerely”, which 
the master transforms with apparent 
sincerity. We wouldn’t take all the “jazz” 
in Hollywood for one chorus of Louis 
playing melody. 

What has long baffled us is the series of 
recordings by the Lawson-Haggart group 
which Brunswick issues here. A competent 
kind of Condon band, its programming 
seems designed for the abysmally ignorant. 
It is hard to imagine who would want the 
collection entitled so awkwardly ‘Louis’ 
Hot Fives and Sevens” (LA8698), but there 
is always a market for the diluted and we 
expect to be told that this sold well. To 
have a spoken introduction by Louis, who 
could certainly have re-fashioned his old 
successes to greater advantage, is just about 
the last straw in poor commercial taste. 
From now on, we hope this band will 
confine itself to activities which do not 
invite painful comparisons. (Its “South of 
the Mason-Dixon Line’ collection on 
LA8703 is, for that reason, very much more 
acceptable). 
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The genuine article is readily available 
and unreservedly recommended on Colum- 
bia 3381058, ten immortal Armstrong 
recordings from Chicago, 1926, the Hot 
Five of the Sunset Cafe phase. This is 
Louis no longer under Joe Oliver’s wing, 
his talent burgeoning, still very much a 
part of the group, but with signs aplenty 
pointing to the virtuoso’s grandeur—a 
little lonely—of ‘‘West End Blues”. If he 
had not been so far ahead, how different 
the story of jazz might have been. “You 
Made Me Love You”, “Big Butter and 
Egg Man” and “You're Next”, for all their 
informal spontaneity, are stamped with the 
indelible mark of genius. 

It is difficult to be concise when Louis is 
the subject. There’s his book, ““Satchmo”’. 
‘“‘Unghosted” say the ads. But edited, of 
course. We read the first part of it as Louis 
wrote it. It was better, more alive, more 
like Pops, but whoever edited “Satchmo” 
preserved, let us assure you, its original 
warmth and character very creditably. 
By the end of the year you ought to have in 
your hands three essential jazz testaments: 
this, “‘Really the Blues’ and Big Bill’s. 
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CHASTITY IN DISENTEGRATION 
**.. .traditional jazz is giving way to bop, 
a cooler music played by intent young menin 
spectacles; what begins as ‘Lady Be Good’ 
will gather in complexity as the stream-of- 
consciousness ripens to flood, ending after 
sorties into Brahms and Debussy, as a fugue. 
‘Bop is the shorthand of jazz, an epigram 
made by defying the platitude of conventional 
harmony; it performs a post-mortem on 
the dissected melody. The chastity of this 
music is significant. It shuns climaxes of 
feeling, and affirms nothing but disentegra- 
tion.” JKENNETH TYNAN, 
‘The Observer,’ May 8th. 


DUKE 

We would be happy if Duke Ellington 
went on creating music like “Drop Me Off 
In Harlem”, “Jack the Bear’’, “The Gal 
From Joe’s” and “‘Happy-Go-Luky Local” 
for the rest of our days. We want nothing 
better. But when one has been given much, 
one does ill to insist that the donor continue 
to provide only one kind of preferred fare. 
That, surely, is behind Duke’s heart-cry: 
“Why limit me ?” 

It isn’t too important whether or not we 
like Duke’s extended, extra-jazz work. 
Does he find refreshment and enjoyment in 
new fields, new forms? We think so. Then 
since we owe him so much, we should at 
least approach his experiments with sym- 
pathetic respect. 

The circumstances of a bandleader’s life, 
like Duke’s, are such that the opportunity 
for sustained work on a large compo.ition 
seldom occurs. A much-publicised New 
York concert comes up, a new work is 
announced, but it may well get its first 
performance only a few hours before the 
concert, after which it may not be played 
again for months. . 

The famous “‘Black, Brown and Beige” 
has mainly had to stand or fall by the 
excerpts recorded by Victor and now 
handily made available on H.M.V. DLP 
1070. Everyone who was present at the 
concert performance in 1943 agreed that 
they gave a most inadequate picture of the 
whole work, so they must be examined as 
fragments. Duke’s tremendous gifts and 
skill are, nevertheless, completely in evi- 
dence. 

The music illustrates superbly his con- 
ception of the Negro in America. Pedants 
note that “‘The Blues” is not a true blues, 
but basically the blues is still a mood, and 
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what a blue mood Duke created here ! 
The variety of the three dances and the 
quiet beauty of “Come Sunday” have 
become increasingly impressive with time 
and familiarity. ; 

“Perfume Suite’, on the reverse, is less 
ambitious, but reveals the same deep 
understanding of idioms simple and 
sophisticated. Cat's “Coloratura” con- 
trasts sharply with the gay innocence of 
“Dancers In Love”. We find the scoring 
and playing after Hibbler’s vocal in “Strange 
Feeling’ very moving, and how the melody 
of “Balcony Serenade” sings ! 

Duke’s larger works have always brought 
him prestige, if not financial reward. 
The value set upon them by posterity 
will depend to some extent upon the 
knowledge of the circumstances surround- 
ing their creation. 

Charlie Mingus, somewhat dragged by 
Duke’s most recent Carnegie Hall concert 
yet crediting the three sections of “Night 
Creature” with being “serious jazz’ and 
“meaningful apart or together’, expressed 
the hope that Duke would “get his second- 
wind”. Shortly afterwards, we heard that 
Duke would play a regular show and give 
concerts in Flushing Meadow, N.Y., 
throughout the summer. This may well 
mean a new and vital creative phase. We 
sincerely hope so. 

Too many of Duke’s great three-minute 
conceptions, pure, dancing jazz, would have 
vanished without trace but for the gramo- 
phone record. Columbia SCMS5182 
couples two interesting items from 1951. 
“Brown Betty”, a moody Ellington- 
Strayhorn original, features muted trumpet 
by Nelson “Cadillac” Williams, a few 
molten bars by Carney, rich scoring and 
good ensemble work. ‘‘Ting-a-Ling”, a 
composition by Shavers and Bellson, has 
a most un-Ellington sound. The scoring fq 
reeds here suggests the hand of Waiter 
*‘Foots” Thomas. Gonsalves blows well, 
but the drum interjections make us pro- 
foundly thankful that Bellson quit before he 
had turned the band into some kind of herd. 
In this respect, Lionel Hampton’s reaction 
to Duke’s Hawk Talks’, to be found 
in the French ‘‘Jazz Magazine” for May, 
is enlightening and amusing: “That’s Woody 
Herman. I don’t like it. I don’t even want 
to tap my foot while listening to that 
record. For me, it’s bad.’ But Bellson or 
no Bellson, we hope Columbia will continue 
to release the unissued sides from Duke's 
last contract with them, such as: ““B Sharp 
Boston’, “I Can't Believe’, “Boogie Bop 
Blues”, “Kitty” ‘Ya Gotta Crawl’, 
“The Band” ‘Al!-avantin’ ‘“‘Quidado” 
and “‘Duet”’. 

Another Columbia EP (SEG7579) again 
embraces two distinct periods: “Battle of 
Swing” and ‘Portrait of the Lion” on one 
side “The Blues With a Feeling’ and 
**Misty Morning” on the other. Al! are 
good and, as mentioned last month, if 
you’ve an automatic changer, and if 
Columbia continues this a-way, all will 
come right in the end, but for the present 
it seems rather a messy method. “Portrait” 
is one of a series of graceful tributes to 
Harlem friends and characters. We wish 
Duke had continued it. “Blues With a 
Feeling” lives up to its title and is one of the 
best of the early band ide.. 

Listening to “Tyrolean Tango” and 
“Twelfth Street Rag’ on Capitol is cer- 
tainly discouraging, but the reverse in 
each case i3 rewarding. “Chile Bowl” 


({CL14229) is a charming little concoction, 
with the quote from Grieg as effectively 
employed as that from Chopin in ‘Black 


and Tan”. Like “Band Call’’, this sounds 
as though it might have been hatched up 
in the studio, but when were such impro- 
visatory methods necessarily damaging to 
jazz? Solo honours go to Duke’s piano 
and the dependable and original Nance 
trumpet. Strayhorn’s “All Day Long” 
(CL14260) has an engaging theme and a 
very pretty exposition by Clark Terry, who 
has immense possibilities if he will stick to 
jazz. All four tracks indicate that the band 
is still potentially the greatest. Let us hope 
that the bathing beauties at Flushing will 
provide it with new inspiration. 


MEMORIAL 


In the May issue of “Jazz Hot’, Leonard 
Feather notes with some astonishment that 
there was a much smaller attendance of 
celebrities at Charlie Parker's funeral than 
at Lips Page’s. We knew Lips Page never 
met the tragic Bird, but here’s something 
that astonishes us : 

The record companies in America 
immediately went to work when Parker 
died, announced the preparation of 
memorial sets, advertised again those 
of his records they had in their catalogues, 
etc., etc. Lips Page, on the other hand, 
might never have lived and died so far 
as they were concerned. To measure 
an artist by the fame, notoriety, influence 
and cammercial appeal achieved in his 
lifetime is to understand thi., but if you 
are concerned primarily with the aesthe- 
tic value of his work, then you will feel 
that this situation reflects unjustly on 
Oran “Hot Lids” Page, a great and true 
and undeviating jazzman. 


EP’S FOR ELEGANT PERFORMANCES 


Tops among the EP’s this month is 
Mercury’s EP-!-6003, “‘Holiday In Trum- 
pet’, whereon Roy Eldridge, Emmett 
Berry and Joe Thomas battle mightily 
above the admirable rhythm of Guarneri, 
Israel Crosby and Cozy. This is another of 
Harry Lim’s succe.sful sessions and shows 
that jazz was healthy and inventive enough 
in 1944 prior to the bop revolution. Roy’s 
fierce, driving attack contrasts with the 
more melodic approach of Joe Thomas, 
while Emmett’s style falls somewhere in 
between. For us, Joe Thomas steals the 
record. Why when they are making hun- 
dreds of bad jazz records every month in 
the U.S., do they not give a fine musician 
like this a break ? (Remember those blues 
on Brunswick with Tatum”). He has 
tone, technique, imagination and a splendid 
feeling for a melodic line. ‘Fiesta in Bras.” 
is the track we most go for, arocking blues 
with a_ thrilling three-trumpet sound. 
The bad thing about this record is the 
sleeve. On the front, a barebacked gal 
regards the bottoms of five baldheaded 
men. Perhaps they’re intended to represent 
five trumpeters on holiday, for the absurd 
notes incorrectly include Jonah and Shavers 
in the personnel. 

Sarah Vaughan’s Mercury EP-1-6000, 
well recorded, shows her to advantage in 
four good tunes. ‘‘Prelude to a Kiss” seem; 
made for her style and voice, and she gives 
it a lovely performance. On the numbers 
at faster tempos, we find the accuracy of her 
bop phrasing oddly impressive, but on 
that neglected, minor masterpiece “If | 
Knew Then’’, she goes into a clever but 
meaningless bop-scat routine, so that it is 
a relief when she returns to words. We 
know now—that we want no more bop- 
scat from either Sarah or Ella. It is ugly. 
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A third Mercury EP (1-3245) is by that 
great artist, Ethel Waters. She doesn’t sing 
with the same bitter cuteness of her early 
and highly influential Columbia blues 
records. The style has become more 
theatrical and affected, but readers of her 
autobiography and those unfamiliar with 
her work will find this interesting, particul- 
arly since all four songs are good ones. 

Three E.M.1. EP’s are also to be strongly 
recommended. First, H.M.V. 7EG8096, four 
tracks by the M.C.B.B., including “‘One 
Hour” and ‘Hello Lola’, on which are 
two of the Hawk’s most famous solos, 
essential to any serious jazz collection. 
H.M.V. 7EG8098 has four delightful piano 
solos by Fats Waller of compositions by 
Duke, James P. and Hoagy Carmichael. 
All have that feeling of comfortable 
assurance which his experience and techni- 
que provided. It is illuminating to compare 
his version of ‘Carolina Shout’ with its 
composer’s, to see the differences and 
Similarities within the Eastern piano 
school. Last, but by no means least, on 
Columbia SEG7578 are four excellent 
blues by Basie, two with rhythm only and 
two with Buck and Byas added. All four 
swing surely and with a relaxation absent 
from the two small-band tracks with 
De Franco mentioned last month. ““How 
Long Blues” is a number that might have 
been written specially for Basie, and Byas 
sounds like a new man with a real rhythm 
section behind him. 
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RECENT AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


STANLEY DANCE 


Compiled by 


This exhausting feature is now entering 
its third year. Singularly little help or 
criticism arrives from readers. The former 
is still solicited although I am only too well 
aware of omissions, delays and inaccuracies 
in the material provided. The reasons for 
the faults are many and various, not easily 
overcome and not to be detailed advan- 
tageously. 

Many letters are, however, received 
asking for advice on records unissued or 
unlikely to be issued here. The proportion 
of important records falling in these categ- 
ories remains fairly high, but the situation 
is constantly improving. From time to 
time, therefore, I intend commenting upon 
notable American items that I have had the 
opportunity of hearing. There are, for 
instance, many gems on the Granz labels, 
Clef and Norgran; there are fine Southern 
blues singers, of whom even that good 
Berta would approve, on Chess and 
Checker; there are the exciting Buck 
Clayton sessions which Philips is now 
beginning to issue; and there is the, for me, 
most thrilling Vanguard series, soon to be 
distributed here. I have written about the 
earlier Vanguard releases in “The Melody 
Maker.”” The latest is more than up to 
standard. 

Too many of the people engaged in 
recording American jazz know little about 
jazz and care less. John Hammond, who 
supervised the Vanguard sessions, not only 
knows more about it than any other 
American critic, but sincerely cares. 
Everything about his records reveals this, 
beginning with the sleeves and their dis- 
tinguished drawings by Charlie White. 
Recording quality is exceptional and the 
selection of the musicians is intelligent, to 
say the least. 


SIR CHARLES THOMPSON 


Three men who have been virtually 
established as great stars by this series 
are Sir Charles Thompson, Vic Dickenson 
and Ruby Braff, and by a method that is 
honest, genuinely musical, without ‘gimm- 
icks or spurious publicity. 

On VRS-8012 and VRS-8013 (the best 
yet in Hammond’s own opinion), these 
three are heard in magnificent form, along 
with Shad Collins, Edmond Hall, Walter 
Page, Steve Jordan and Jo Jones. Both 
“Old Fashioned Love’’ and ‘Everybody 
Loves My Baby” run for over nine minutes 
of sustained delight. The former is usually 
taken too fast, but Vic set it really slow to 
great advantage and, remembering the 
verse, taught it to the other musicians. 
In solo and ensemble, his relaxed assurance, 
quick wit, laconic utterances and derisive 
humour add up to compose the most 
entertaining and exciting trombone style 
extant. Braff gives a timely answer to the 
Hollywood trumpet absurdities with warm, 
swinging, inventive improvisations. (How 
rich the letter B in trumpeters—add Bolden, 
Beiderbecke, Berigan, Berry and Harold 
Baker!) On “Everybody Loves My Baby,” 
he and Shad provide intoxicating two-trum- 
pet sounds in jammed ensembles which 


momentarily make long-distance connec- 
tion with the Lincoln Gardens. In solos, 
Shad plays very pretty, sensitive, muted 
horn. Sir Charles Thompson, at the head of 
this superb rhythm section is again a 
revelation, another Basie, with the same 
kind of uncannily accurate timing. His im- 
provisations have a rare melodic beauty 
despite their rhythmic emphasis, and he 
cradles and rocks the other soloists as do 
few other pianists in jazz. Yet his is an 
unassuming approach, buoyant when the 
band shouts at up-tempo, insinuating when 
it rocks mean and lowdown at slow tempo. 
as on “When You and I were young, 
Maggie” and “Suspension Blues.”’ Funda- 
mental to all this is the great beat of the 
incomparable Jo Jones. 

The third record of this release is VRS- 


‘8011, a superb blues collection by Jimmy 


Rushing, and the greatest of his career 
according to Basie. An extended and very 
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moving performance of Leroy Carr’s 
““How Long” is dedicated by Jimmy to the 
memory of his friend, Lips Page. Four of 
the other numbers are new versions of 
hits made with the Basie band. ““How you 
want your lovin’ done?” is a particularly 
attractive blues, slow and sad. Co-writer 
of this was Sam Price, who also played 
piano on the session, another admrrable 
Hammond choice. It is seldom such authen- 
tic blues piano is heard nowadays. Price 
does an exemplary accompanying job and 
solos so wonderfully that he comes near 
stealing the record. Walter Page and Jo 
Jones complete a formidable rhythm 
section. Buddy Tate blows good tenor and 
two members of his band make an interes- 
ting debut here: Pat Jenkins on trumpet and 
Ben Richardson on alto and clarinet. The 
dependable Henderson Chambers com- 
pletes a group of musicians who, as the 
sleeve says, “feel at home with the blues.” 


Vanguard Records 
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ALLEN, SUE and OSCAR BLACK 

Be my baby; Ain’t nobody home but me GROOVE 102 
BAILEY, PEARL 

Big words; World weary CORAL 61385 
BAKER, LAVERN 

That's all | need; Bop-ting-a-ling ATLANTIC 1057 
BELVIN, JESSE 

Gone; One little blessing SPECIALITY 550 
BEST FROM THE WEST (the usua! Hollywood 
plus Harry Edison, Gerry Wiggins; supervised 
Leonard Feather) 

Santa Anita; here Monica; The Blindfold 


Test, No. |; Culver City; The Blindfold 
Test, No. 2: Hooray for Hollywood BLUE NOTE 
LP 5059 
BIG MAYBELLE 
OKEH 7053 


Don’t leave poor me; Ain't no use 
BLACKWELL, OTIS 
My poor broken heart; You move me, bab: 


JAY-DEE 802 
BOSTIC, EARL 
— your lover has gone; Cocktails for 


KING 4790 
BoYD, EDDIE 
Real good feeling; The a is over CHESS 1595 
BRADFORD, PROF. Ex 
He'll wash whiter snow; Oh, 
Lord, save me SPECIALITY 879 
BROWN, CHARLES 
Walk with me; Nite after nite 
BROWN, JEWEL “TEASIN’”’ 
No you can't kiss me no more; Where do! 
go from here 
BROWN, RUTH 
As vant as I'm moving; | can see everybody's 
ATLANTIC 1059 
BURNS, RALPH (‘‘Among the JATPS’’) 
Oscar Peterson: Perpetual motion; Flip 
Phillips: Spring in Naples; Roy Eldridge: 
Sprang; Ray Brown: Chuck-a-luck; Bill 
Harris: Early Awedom; Eldridge and 
Phillips: Music for a strip-teaser; Jimmy 
Hamilton: Pimlico; Louis Bellson: Taxco 
NORGRAN MGN-1028 (12-in.) 
CARROLL BARBARA (p; Joe Shulman, d; 
Ralph Pollack, d). 
You'd be so nice to come home to; As long 
as | live; But not for me; By myself; ! 
love a piano; If | had you; Garrow’s way; 
Come rain or come shine; | saw stars; 
The lady is a tramp; Sweet Georgia 
Brown; I’ve got the world on a string 
(12-in) VICTOR LJM-1023 
CIRILLO, WALLY (p; Mingus, Klook, Macero) 
Smog L.A.; Level seven; Transeason; Rose 
geranium; Bobby Scott (p; James Corbett, 
b; Al Levitt, d); Just one of those things; 
But beautiful; | married an angel; Once 
in a whiile 
CLARKE, KENNY (Wess, Coker, Fowlkes, 
Ed Jones, Milt Jackson) 
Telefunken blues; Klook’s nook; Inhib 
tions; Baggin’ the blues SAVOY MG 15053 
COHN, AL (group includes: Joe Newman, Osie 
Johnson, Milt Hinton) 
Inside out; Autumn leaves; Serenade for 
Kathy; Rogers, Shorty (the usual Holly- 
wood): Cool Sunshine; Liko; Elaine's 
lullaby (12-in) VICTOR LJM-1020 
CRAYTON, PEE WEE 
Eyes full of tears; Runnin’ wild IMPERIAL 778 


DARNELL, BILL 
Rock and roll baby; A million thanks 
DAVILLA, SID and FREDDIE KOHLMAN 
Stumblin’; Sid’s Symphony; Sympathy; 
Sulery serenade; Three-thirty three; 
| never knew; You tell me your dream 


(12-in) COOK 1084 

DAVIS, WILD BILL 
East of the sun; Don’t get around much 

anymore OKEH 7054 
DESMOND, PAUL (Dick Collins, Dave van 
Kriedt, Bob Bates, Joe Dodge, Barney Kessel) 
Jeruvian; Baroque; But happy; Misty 

window; Warm cradle; A garden in the 

rain; Soon; Winky; Will | know? FANTASY 3-21 
DIDDLEY, BO 


ALADDIN 3284 


DUKE 140 


i'm a man; Bo diddley CHECKER 814 
DIXON, FLOYD 
Js it true?; Hey, bartender CAT 114 
DOGGETT, BILL 
Street scene; Oof! KING 4795 
DOMINO, FATS 
Ain't it a shame; La-la IMPERIAL 5348 


DONALDSON, LOU (as; Kenny Dorham, tp; 
Elmo Hope, p; Matthew Gee; tb; Art Blakey, d; 
Percy Heath, b). 
After you've gone; Caracas; The stroller; 

Moe’s bluff BLUE NOTE 5055 


DUPREE, JACK 


Blues for everybody; Two below zero KING 4779 
ECKSTINE, BILLY 
Only you; Love me or leave me M.G.M. 11984 


ERNESTINA 

Don't ever let me go; Special delivery JAY-DEE 800 
6 op TAL (g; Claude Williamson, p; Red 
Mitchell, b; Stan Levey, d) 


These Thich things; | remember you; 
How deep is the ocean?; Fascinating 
rhythm; Manhattan; Autumn leaves; It's 
you or no one; Tenderly; There will 
never be another you; Just one of those 
things 


(12-in) NORGRAN MGN-1027 


SAVOY MG 15055 


FORD, BILLY (instr.) 
String of pearls; aoe lyin’ to me 
GENE and EUNICE 
Move it over, baby; This is my story ALADDIN 3282 
GETZ, STAN (Ts; Jimmy Rowles, p; Bobby 
Whitlock, b; Max Roach, d) 
Nobody else but me; Wind ‘and the rain in 

your hair NORGRAN 139 
GILLESPIE, DIZZY (tp; James Cleveland, tb; 
Earl Mobley, ts; Wade Legge, p; Lewis Hackney, 
b; Charley Parsip, d) 
Devil and the fish; Rumbola NORGRAN 140 
GLENN, LLOYD (instr.) 
Glenn's glide; Footloose ALADDIN 3288 
GREEN, URBIE (Mettone, Cohn, Bank, Lyon, 
Pettiford, Campbell, Osie Johnson) 
Mutation; On Green Dolphin Street; Just 

one of those things; How about you?: 

When your lover has gone; Three little 

words; Sneaky Pete; Melody in B Fiat 

Saaafras: Love locked out (12-in) BETHLEHEM 


CP-14 
HANK and SUGAR PIE 
I'm so lonely; Please be true 
HARRIS SISTERS, THE 
We've been walkin’ all night; Kissin’ bug 


CAPITOL 3086 
HARRIS, WYNONIE 


JOZ 775 


FEDERAL 12217 


Fishtail blues; Mr. Doflar KING 4789 
HEFTI, NEAL 

Margie; Big boat whistle CORAL 61398 
HERMAN, WOODY 

Long, long night; Kiss the baby CAPITOL 3087 


HINTON, MILT (Dick Katz, p; Osie Johnson, 
d; Tony Scott, c.) 
Mean to me; Pick 'n’ pat; Over the rainbow 

Milt to the hilt; Don’t blame me: Katz’ 

Meow; Upstairs with Milt; Ebony sil- 

houette; Cantus firmus; These foolish 

things (12-in) BETHLEHEM BCP-1020 
HODGES, JOHNNY (as; Arthur Clarke, ts; 
Harold Baker, tp; Lawrence Brown, tb; Leroy 
Lovett, p; John Williams, b; Louis 'Bellson, d; 
Al Hibbler, v.*) 
Perdido; Mood Indigo; Squatty roo; Rose 

room; Blues for Basie; For this is my 

night ‘totlove*; This love of mine*(12-in) 

NORGRAN MGN-1024 

HOLIDAY, BILLIE 


Stormy blues; Willow weep for me CLEF 89141 
HOPKINS, LIGHTNIN’ 
Fast life; The Jackstropper HARLEM 2331 


OWLIN’ WOLF 
| have a little girl; Who will be next? CHESS 1593 
JACKSON, MAHALIA 
One God; You'll never walk alone COLUMBIA 40473 
JACQUET, ILLINOIS 
Saph; On your toes CLEF 89142 
JAZZ SAMPLER 
Sidney Bechet—Jelly roll blues; Red Norvo— 

Slam Blues; Charlie Parker—Relaxing at 

Camarillo; Art Tatum—Dark eyes; Buck 

Clayton—B.C. blues; Coleman Hawkins- 

Honeysuckle Rose; Jack Teagarden- 

Serenade to a shylock; 

Trio; Sonny Berman Moon burns; 

Stewart—Basin Street Blues SPEC-100 
JENNINGS, BILL 
Lady; 633-knock 
JOHNSON, BOB 
Please ad My angel APOLLO 472 
JOHNSON, BUBBE 


KING 4786 


Ding dang doo; oo ng a line KING 4793 
JORDAN, LOUIS 

Perdido; Locked up DECCA 29424 
Whatever Lola wants; It's been said “x” 116 
KING, EARL 

Don’t take it so hard; Gratefully KING 4780 


KRUPA, GENE (d; Bobby Scott, p; Eddie Shu, 
ts; John Drew, b) 

How deep is the ocean?; Gene's bass blues CLEF 89140 
Little white y Sleepy lagoon CLEF 89145 
LARK, GAY 

Baby, that's Mr I need; There’s nothing new 


CAMPUS C-102 
LARKINS, ELLIS 
How'd you like to love me?; By myself; 
Perfidia; Looking at you; Moongiow; 
Glad to be unhappy; Then I'll be tired of 
you; Perfume and rain STORYVILLE LP-316 
LEVEY, STAN (Zoot Sims; Jimmy Giuffre, 
Conte Candoli, Max Bennett, Claude Williamson 
Exaktamo; Extraversion; 
Lightning bug; West coasting; Fast c 
WETHLEHEM BCP-1017 
LEWIS, SAMMY 


! feel so worried; So long, baby, goodbye SUN 218 
LIGGETT, LARRY (instr.) 
The turtle; My wild Irish rose CHESS 1594 


LOVE, PRESTON 
A vn goin’ crazy; Boom diddy wa 


wa 
FEDERAL 12216 

Lover, LEROY (instr.) 

Midnight Sun; Unchained melody ATLANTIC 1058 

McCAIN, BOOGIE 

Love to make up; Stay out of automobiles 


TRUMPET 231 
McGHEE, STICKS 
Double crossin’ liquor; Six to eight KING 4783 
McKINLEY, L. C. 
Strange girl; She's five feet three VEE-JAY 133 


McLOLLIE, OSCAR 
Eternal love; Pagliacci with a broken heart 
MODERN 955 
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McPARTLAND, MARIAN (p; Joe Morello, d; 
Bill Crow, b) 
| hear music; Tickle-toe; Street of dreams; 

How long has this been going on; Let’s 

call the whole thing off; Lush life: Mad 

about the boy; Love you madly; ~ yaaa 

Ja-da; I’ve told ev'ry little star; Moon si 


(12- in) CAPITOL T574 
MABON, WILLIE 
Come on, baby; Wow | feel so good CHESS 1592 
AN SHELLY 


Flip; Autumn in New York; Pas de ts 

onarow; Steeplechase; Abstra: 

CONTEMPORARY C2516 

MANNE, SHELLY and RUSS FREEMAN 
The sound effects Manne; Everything 

happens to me; Billie’s bounce; Nea 

a A in my heart; A slight minor 

Spea CONTEMPORARY C2582 
MEAD. “SANDRA 
Take a look at me; Confession of my hea 


REPUBLIC 
MEHEGAN, JOHN 
Cherokee; Boy next door; Blue's too 
much; Thou swell; Taking a chance on lov 
Uncus; Sirod; Stella by starlight SAVOY. MG- 15054 
MEL, BUDDY 
Blues don’t bother me; In my frame of 


mind SHAD 
MILLINDER, LUCKY 
Ow!; It’s a sad, sad feeling KING 4792 


MILLS BROTHERS 
Opus One; Yes you are 
MILTON, ROY 
Fools are getting scarcer; | can’t go on DOOTONE 363 
MURPHY, RK 
South; Hard-hearted Hannah COLUMBIA 40466 
NORVO, RED (Red Mitchell, b; Jimmy Raney, 
g; Tal Farlow, g*) 
Dancing on the ceiling; Lover, come back 

to me; | remember you*; Skylark*; 

Good bait; Strike up the band; The 

spider's web; Tenderly*; DECCA DL 5501 
PARKER, LITTLE JUNIOR 
! wanna ramble; Backtracking DUKE !37 
PETERSON, OSCA 
plays Harry Warren—-Nagasaki; Serenade 

in blue; Lullaby of Broadway; | found a 

million dollar baby; Would you like to 

take a walk; I'll string along with you; 

| only have eyes for you; You must have 

been a beautiful baby; You're getting to 

be a habit with me; Chatanooga choo 

choo; You're my everything (12-in) CLEF MGC-643 
plays Harold Arlen— As long as | live; | gotta 

right to sing the blues; Come rain or 

come shine; Accentuate the positive; 

Between the devil and the deep blue sea; 

I've got the world on a string; It’s only 

a paper moon; That old black magic; 

Let's fall in love; Stormy weather; Biues 

in the night; Over the rainbow (12-in) 

CLEF MGC-649 

plays Jimmy McHugh—When my _ sugar 

walks down the street; | can’t believe 

that you're in love with me; On the 

sunny side of the street; Don’t blame me; 

I'm in the mood for love; | can’t give you 

anything but love; | couldn't sleep a ge 

last night; Digga digga doo; You're 

sweetheart (12-in) CLEF MGC-650 
PRADO, PEREZ 
Mood Indigo; Back Bay Shuffle VICTOR 6085 
QUINICHETTE, PAUL 
Tropical intrigue; Grasshopper; Dilemma 

diablo; | can’t believe that you ‘rein bg 

with me; Plush life; You’re cr 

Shorty George: Pablo’s Roonie EMARGY MG 36003 
REAVES, PEARL 
You can’t stay here; I’m not ashamed HARLEM 2332 
REED, JIMMY 


DECCA 29496 


I'm gonna ruin you; Pretty thing VEE-JAY 132 
REID, RAY 
Move it on over; I'll take the blame M.G.M. 55007 


RENFRO,SISTER JESSIE MA 

| wanna be there; !’ve had my chance PEACOCK 1732 
RICHARDSON, LEE 

As time goes by; That old feeling DELUXE 6086 
RIVERA, LUIS (instr.) 

Don’t take your love from me; Please b 


ind FEDERAL 12215 
RIVERS, CANDY 
You are the one; Mambo baby tonight 
ROGERS, PAULINE 
Look who the fool is now; You're all | want 
ORIGINAL 1007 
ROLLINS, SONNY (Monk, Tommy Potter, 
Art Taylor) 
Way you look tonight; | want to be happy; 
More than you know PRESTIGE LP 190 
SMITH, LAVERNE 
Lover man; One for the road; Black Magic; 
One scotch, one bourbon, one beer; 
Blues in the night; You'd better go now; 
I like that kind of carryin’ on; Straighten 
up and fly right; Hey, there; Moonlight 
in Vermont; Hurry on down to my house 
COOK LP 108! 
SPANIER, MUGGSY (Ralph Hutchinson, Phil 
Gomez, c; Truck Parham, Red Richards, Boomie 
Richmond, Billy Mure, g; George Wettling) 
When my dream boat comes home; My 
wild Irish rose; Judy; Od, Dr. Ochsner; 
Careless love; Washington and Lee 
swing DECCA DL5552 
(continued on page 32) 
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JAZZ TODAY. 


The National Jazz Federation seems 
to have been exceptionally busy lately. 
In fact, on most weekends recently, we 
seem to have found ourselves in some 
part of the Festival Hall or its outbuild- 
ings, attending the latest jazz function. 


Early on in the month, the first major 
‘Jazz Today’ concert was held in the 
main auditorium. The idea behind this 
package show has been hinted at in 
previous concerts, but this was its com- 
ing of age. It was an experiment, and 
a large crowd was not expected. Never- 
theless, although no name bands were 
advertised, a large crowd almost filled 
the hall; probably due to the NJF’s 
reputation for putting on good concerts. 
‘Jazz Today’ is, basically, a British 
JATP, yet it is also trying to do some- 
thing more. Harold Pendleton, who 
pioneered the idea some four years ago, 
has always hoped to see the best 
musicians from all schools of jazz 
playing together on the same stage and 
producing a jazz which owes its origin 
to no particular sect or cult. 


This concert in April was a brave 
attempt which didn’t quite come off. 
The main faults were a somewhat untidy 
production and, much more important, 
the lack of stage presence of the music- 
ians taking part. Only Kenny Baker 
took the stage as though he were some- 
one of stature with something to say. 
How the so called professional musici- 
ans of our jazz world expect anyone to 
give their playing respect when they 
amble shamefacedly around the stage, 
we don’t know. But we digress. 


The concert was built around a dozen 
or so musicians, who were permutated 
into various groups to produce different 
types of jazz after starting the proceed- 
ings with an ensemble version of 
‘Cottontail’. This opener showed great 
promise. The various musicians were 
featured in excellent solos backed by 
some good solid riff work from the 
main body of the group. 

This was followed by an ‘Interlude 
For Moderns’: a group based on Harry 
Klein and Vic Ash. They played -fine, 
sensitive jazz, which deserved all the 
applause it received. Their set was made 
memorable for the majority of the 
audience by the introduction of a ridic- 
ulously out of place ‘pop’ singer called 
Cynthia Lanagan. She had a fair voice, 
but spoilt what little chance she had 
by shaking her head convulsively 


By BRIAN 


throughout her two songs. Most people 
were more interested in whether it 
would fall off or not than in what she 
was singing. Eddie Thompson brought 
the house down with his well worn 
version of ‘Body and Soul’ during this 
section of the show. 

The second half of the show featured 
three soloists: Bertie King in a warm 
and swinging ‘Tribute to Benny Carter’; 
Dill Jones in a solo piano spot, and 
Kenny Baker playing solo horn with 
rhythm. Bertie King produced a 
thoughtful type of music, as also did 
Dill Jones. Dill started to wander away 
into something akin to weirdness in 
some of his ideas. Kenny Baker’s spot 
was labelled ‘Pyrotechnics’ and it 
certainly was—a delicious piece of 
crowd rousing. At the time we preferred 
it. At least it was lively and had some 
fire behind it. 

The concert was good, but not as good 
as it might have been. It lacked the 
spark that would have burst it into 
excitement. The fault we are convinced, 
lies with our lack lustre musicians. 

Just before the end of the concert, 
Denis Preston who had produced the 
show on behalf of the Federation, was 
called out to take a bow by compere 
Harold Pendleton. He appeared mom- 
entarily from the wings, waved his hands 
nervously above his head, and disappear- 
ed. This doubtless confused a lot of 
people. Indeed, one letter received by 
the Federation after the show started: 
Denis Preston, 

I enjoyed your compering of last 
Sunday's concert very much...” 

Thus is fame achieved. 


BERTICE READING portrays Bessie Smith 
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NICHOLLS 


JAZZ ON FILM. 

On the following Sunday, Colin 
Pomroy produced the Federation’s first 
film show at the National Film Theatre. 
It wasn’t the first time that a jazz film 
show had been put on—this column was 
involved in a somewhat disastrous 
attempt during 1951—but it was the 
first attempt to warrant acclaim rather 
than apologetic explanations. 

The films ran for nearly three hours 
and included rather ordinary contri- 
butions from Tommy Dorsey, Woody 
Herman and Gene Krupa. Kid Ory 
appeared briefly in one film, as did 
Sarah Vaughan and The Firehouse Five. 
The programme naturally seemed a 
little spasmodic, as substantial cuts had 
been made where the films became too 
commercial (derogatory meaning). Oc- 
casionally there were flashes of filmcraft 
to supplement the easily satiable pleasure 
of seeing jazz men almost in the flesh. 
‘Begone Dull Care’ was one such film, 
though ‘Jamming The Blues’ was pro- 
bably the most striking integration of 
sight and sound. The show ended with 
a raving session from Lionel Hampton, 
which sent us all out blinking into the 
bright sunlight. 

Though this show was an untried 
experiment and had little publicity, there 
was an unprecedented rush for tickets. 
In the resultant chaos, no tickets were 
left at all, and the entire executive of the 
Federation found themselves sitting in 
the gangways. This ought to encourage 
a few new ideas from the other promot- 
ers. 

TRADITIONAL JAZZ.~ 

This pointer to the value of experi- 
ment and originality was further em- 
phasised by the NJF’s concert in the 
Festival Hall on the Ist May. This was 
the old tried and trusted formula—a 
succession of traditional bands doing 
exactly what was expected of them. The 
result was disappointing. This was the 
first traditional concert that the Federa- 
tion has put on at the Festival Hall that 
hasn’t been packed to the roof. The 
jazz fans were, in the main, justified 
‘n their abstinence. 

The Ken Colyer Band seemed a lot 
happier than at their last appearance— 
one of the main factors being Stan 
Grieg’s swinging drums. Unfortunately 
he has since left the band to join Humph. 
He will take some replacing. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


Alex Welsh played in his usual style— 
a confident, somewhat noisy dixieland 
music. It wasn’t outstanding but cer- 
tainly didn’t merit the comment yelled 
out by one young woman (and I use the 
term loosely). This is the sort of 
ill-mannered idiocy that advances no- 
body’s cause. 

The most memorable thing about the 
concert was the announcement by the 
Liverpool University Jazz Band that 
they would play ‘Peter and the Wolf’. 
And what’s more they did, and it was a 
riot. 


JAZZ TRAIN—OR ONE MAN’S 
MEAT 


The editor reviewed this show in last 
month’s issue. He seemed to find it 
and we wouldn’t 


RECENT AMERICAN. 


SPARROW, JOHNNY 
Keyhole special; Sparrow's nest “x 0103 
STYLES, LOU 
Don’t just sit there; Go, go, daddy, go CROWN 145 
SUTTON, RALPH (Cliff Leeman, d) 
1 got rhythm; Eye opener; I'll dance at your 

wedding; Sneakaway; Jeepers Creepers; 

‘Tain’t nobody's business; Snowy mor- 

ning blues; Fussin’ DECCA DL 5498 
SYKES, ROOSEVELT 
Sweet old Chicago; Blood stains IMPERIAL 734 
TATUM, ART 
September song; | hadn't anyone ‘till you; 

Night and day; Jitterbug waltz; You're 

driving me crazy; Stars fell on Alabama; 


Smoke gets in your eyes; Blue Moon (12-in) 
CLEF MG C-657 
Someone to watch over me; The very 
thought of you; | don't stand a ghost of a 
chance; I'll see you again; Stardust; 


JAZZ . 


ALL 
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be rude enough to disagree with him. 
We just want it placed on record that we 
though it stank. 

The show opened well enough with a 
sequence set supposedly in the Congo. 
Everybody screamed and threw them- 
selves about as though possessed by 
devils, and positively glued the audience 
to their seats. From then on it deter- 
iorated. A few latecomers got caught 
up with half naked members of the cast 
in the cotton fields sequence which 
followed. Plantation song singing group 
swarmed through the auditorium carry- 
ing huge bales of cotton and moaning 
in the best approved Uncle Tom fashion. 

One review of the show in the Nation- 
al press mentioned that ‘this contains 
all the things we love about the coloured 
folk’. If the reviewer meant the ability 
to act like second class citizens, perform 


RECORDS — from 


Where or when: Stay as swera as you ar 
12-in) CLEF MG C-658 

| cover the waterfront; Fine las dandy; All 

the things you are; I’m in the mood for 

love; Willow weep for me; When a 

woman loves a man; Ain't Misbehaving 

Love me or leave me (12in.) CLEF MGC 659 

I Wind; I'll, see you in my dreams; 

Blue skies; Lover come back to 

me; Would you like to take a walk; I’ ve 

got a crush on you; Japanese Sandman 

Aunt Hagar’s blues (12-in) CLEF MG C-660 
Too marvellous for words; Just like a 

butterfly; Gone with the wind; Danny 

Boy; Blue Lou; They can’t take that a: 

Tea for two; it’s the talk of the tow 

Caravan; (12-in) CLEF MG C-66! 


TAYLOR, PROF. CHARLES 
God's got a television; | can’t turn around 
TUXEDO 901 


Motors. 


page 


ERNESTINE 
WASHINGTON 


dances full of sexual imagery (as G. 
Melly might say), and generally confirm 
in the‘minds of the audience that the 
coloured people are an amusing sub 
species, far below the level of normal 
civilisation, then he was right. 


Now all this is not the fault of the cast, 
the majority of whom worked hard 
throughout; but of the material, and the 
things they were called upon to do. 
A religious sequence was embarrassing 
and the minstrel show was even more so. 


Some of the portrayals of great music- 
al stars bordered on defamation. Louis 
Armstrong certainly doesn’t have to 
struggle to hit Middle ‘C’, as Taps 
Miller did, and Bessie Smith was a 
dignified woman, not a _ screaming 
parody of the Charleston era. We 
left the show slightly disgusted. 
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THOMPSON, SONNY (instr.) 
Behind the sun, | and 2 
TJADER, CAL 
Yesterday; Bei mir bist du schon; Wachi 
wara; For heaven's sake; Fascinating 
rhythm; | concentrate on you; It ain't 
necessarily so; Mambo macuna FANTASY 3-18 
VAUGHAN, SARAH 
Lullaby of Birdland; April in Paris; He's my 
guy; jim; You're not the kind; Em- 
braceable you; I’m glad there is you; 
September song; It’s crazy EMARCY MG 36004 
Whatever Lola wants; Oh, yeah MERCURY 70595 
WASHINGTON, DINAH 
| diddie; If it's the last thing | do MERCURY 70600 
WATERS, MUDDY 
| want to be loved; My eyes keep me in 


KING 4791 


trouble CHESS 1596 
WHITE, CHARLIE 
Honey bun; Good golly; Miss Molly CAT 115 
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REVIEWERS LAMENT. 
Dear Sir, 

Tut! Tut! “P.T.” should rely on his 
ears and not what is printed on the label. 
In his review of Roy Eldridge’s Little Jazz 
Ensemble in the May issue he included 
both Charlie Shavers and Jonah Jones in 
the personnel, neither of whom were 
present. The muted solo ascribed to Shavers 
is Roy Eldridge-—PrTER TANNER, London. 


TOO LONG. 
Dear Sir, 

While I agree with D. Janson Hill 
(‘Sad Sagas’, April J.J.) that some of our 
Skiffle Groups mutilate their songs, surely 
this is necessary in the case of the longer 
ballads. 

The version of ‘John Henry’ given in 
‘A Treasury of American Folklore’ by 
B. A. Botkin contains nineteen verses and 
the version of “‘Stackalee’ in the same book 
runs to no fewer than thirty eight verses ! 
Both of those would take quite some time 
to sing and this could only lead to boredom 
on the part of a public which does not yet 
fully appreciate this music and thinks of it 
more as a novelty rather than a serious 
contribution to jazz. Even some of the 
most ardent jazz-lovers that I knoware not 
really interested in the origins of their 
music and regard the Skiffle Groups as 
getting in the way of the more serious (in 
their opinion) jazz. 

On listening to the records of ‘John 
Henry’ by Leadbelly and Big Bill Broonzy 
(Melodisc 1184 and Vogue 2074 respective- 
ly), one finds that even these great singers 
have cut down the song to bring it within 
the time limit imposed by a ten-inch record. 
This time, incidentally, seems to limit most 
jazz performances, on or off gramophone 
records. 

It is my belief that Messrs Colyer and 
Donegan are now only introducing their 
music to the public in the hope of making 
some early converts—like myself—and 
gradually building for themselves a wider 
audience. I wish both of them more power 
to their plectrums.—A. A. MERCHANT, 
R.A.F., Lindholme, Yorks. 


SPOTS BEFORE THE EYES. 


Today is Friday the 13th. The time is 
11.6 a.m. and already I have had one slice 
of bad luck: I’ve read Douglas Hague’s 
“Cool and Hot” in the May “Jazz Journal’. 

This contributor has been getting my goat 
for the last few months by scattering unnec- 
cessary dashes, quotation marks, and 
infantile little bunches of exclamation marks 
indiscriminately over his allocation of 
“3.3.” space. 

However, Mr. Hague’s work holds some 
sort of horrible fascination for me and today 
when I reached the last paragraph of his 
May feature, I was at last rewarded with my 
biggest laugh since Bostic was well placed 
in the alto section of the ‘‘M.M.” poll. 


After challenging the right of Charlie 
Mingus to cover a concert for Metronome” 
Mr. Hague concludes (and the remarkable 
punctuation is all his own): “This is not to 
be taken as a rebuke to all musicians, as 
some have very fine journalistic talent, 
i.e., Humphrey Lyttleton, But ! ! !—let’s 
leave some of the writing for the experien- 
ced, capable and proven music writers and 

On top of the surplus punctuation, he has 
thrown in for good measure (a) a capital 
“B” for “but” in the middle of a sentence 
and (b) “‘i.e.*’’ where he seems to mean 
If I may fly off at a tangent for a moment, 
I would remind Mr. Hague that Charlie 
Mingus is quite entitled to express his 
opinions, which Mr. Hague says are “in 
sharp contrast’? to his own (can it be that 
Charlie Mingus is right and Mr. Hague is 
wrong ?). 

Mr. Hague, of course, is also entitled to 
his opinions, and I to mine; and mine are 
(a) that Mr. Hague is right when he says 
“Let’s leave some of the writing for the 
experienced, capable and proven music 
writers and critics”, and (b) that he is rather 
forgetful of the proverb about people who 
live in glass houses.—PETER VINCE, London, 

NIX ON BIX. 
Dear Sir, 

With regard to Alan Toft’s article ‘Poet 
and Peasant’ in your May edition, I should 
like to join issue with him on the subject of 
Bix Beiderbecke and, in particular, the 
relative merits of white jazz musicians as a 
whole. 

Nobody denies Bix his ‘lyrical imagina- 
tion’. His was a pleasant melodic trumpet 
but it was not the music of a man steeped 
in the New Orleans tradition, aor was it 
even an attempt at the genuine Negro 
style of jazz. It was the music of a man who 
had something to say but never succeeded 
in finding out what it was. Mezz Mezzrow 
gives a very good slant on Bix when he says 
‘Bix was already reaching out beyond the 
frontiers of jazz, into some strange musical 
jungle—He had the explorer’s itch but he 
couldn't tell you what new flora or fauna he 
was tracking’. 

Bix was sidetracked by Ravel and 
Debussy as his piano work shows. He 
never had the certainty necessary for good 
jazz, the certainty that this wa. his music. 
He used jazz only as the first step in his 
search for self expression, and even then 
he had it mixed up with what Mezzrow 
aptly called ‘that skull-busting classical 
jive’. 

Columnist Toft ends his article with a 
highly provocative statement; ‘Bix was the 
greatest white jazz man ever’. Even 
among trumpeters, Muggsy Spanier, 
Max Kaminsky and Wild Bill Davison 
out-top him as players of New Orleans jazz. 
If you don’t believe this, listen to the 
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Bechet-Spanier Big Four or the Art Hodes 
Blue Note Jazzmen. On both these sessions 
the greatest virtuoso of them all, Sidney 
Bechet is matched, and at times outdone by 
Spanier and Davison. - 

I doubt if Beiderbecke with his limited 
technique and lack of drive could have even 
touched the warmth and attack shown by 
these two white trumpeters.—C. H. BaG- 
NALL, N.W.2. 


TWO WHITES MAKE A _ BLACK. 
Dear Sir, 

The record which Miss Berta Wood 
(‘Letters May J.J.) has been looking for 
is most probably one by Eddie Boyd. 
Hugues Panassié broadcast a programme 
featuring this singer on the 9th May from 
R.T.F. Parisien, and the quotation she 
gives was included in the very first record 
played. I can’t say what the title is, but no 
doubt M. Panassié would provide full 
details. 

Regarding Peter Tanner’s review of the 
fine Josh White Apollo (Vogue V2308), I 
consider myself to be quite a serious blues 
collector, and yet despite what he says, I 
find the-e two sides appeal to me very much 
indeed. I like Josh White’s work, especially 
when he is as superbly recorded as on this 
Apollo session. Of course, he’s not, strictly 
,peaking, a blues singer, although he can 
sing some trerrific blues when he’s in the 
mood. 

The “Bon Bons” side of this record is 
definitely not a phoney ‘multi-mutilation’, 
but a genuine vocal duet between Bill 
White and Josh White. Their voices are 
very different indeed, and I don’t see how 
Mr. Tanner could have made such an error, 
although admittedly the label omits any 
mention of the second singer. For full details 
see the JoshWhite Discography published by 
the “Discophile’ in 1951. Those who 
haven't got this might like to know that 
the fine rhythm section consists of Al 
McKibbon and J. C. Heard, and that the 
session took place on June 12, 1947, in New 
York.—R. A. G. Hittyar, Dorchester. 

THE FOURTH MAN. 
Dear Sir, 

I read with much interest Keith Good- 
win’s article on the three alto saxophonists 
capable of showing the way for others. To 
my way of thinking there ts one more alto 
man who is fit for the task—Herb Geller. 

Every note that Geller blows seems to be 
filled with inspiration. Shades of Parker 
abound, but for all that he has an original 
sound and new ideas; listen to Jazz Studio 
Two's *Darn That Dream’. 

What does Mr. Goodwin say to this ? 

In the same article the captions to the 
pictures seem to have got mixed up; 
Niehaus should be Konitz and vice-versa.— 
A. Rosson, Carlisle. 

(Sorry about the captions to the photographs, 
our printer must have been standing on his 
head at the time.—Ed.). 
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THE JAZZ 


BENNIE MOTEN’S KANSAS CITY 
ORCHESTRA 
Milenberg Joys (74852) 
Lafayette (74853) 
HMV B4953 
Joe Keyes, Dee Stewart, Oran ‘Hot Lips’ 
Page (tpt); Dan Minor, Eddie Durham 
{tmb); Eddie Barefield (clt & alt); Buster 
Smith, Harlan Leonard (alt); Ben Webster 
(ten); Bill Basie (p); Leroy Berry (g); 
Walter Page (b); Willie McWashington (d). 
13 Dec. 1932, Camden. 

This record is not only an exhilarating 
example of Negro big band jazz but also a 
very interesting link both historically and 
stylistically between the early Bennie Moten 
band of 1927 as on HMV DLP1057 and 
the Count Basie Orchestra of 1938. In style 
these two sides are much nearer that of the 
Basie band than the earlier Moten band, for 
the modified New Orleans patterns have 
disappeared entirely and the powerful 
rhythmic riffs of arranged brass and reed 
sections have taken their place. The pre- 
cision of the 1938 Basie band’s section work 
has not matured but anything lacking in 
this respect is compensated for by the fierce 
attack and enthusiasm of the ensemble 
playing. The characteristic Basie rhythm 
section has not crystallized, for the high-hat 
cymbal work of Joe Jones had not yet 
replaced the drumming of McWashington, 
and Basie himself was playing strong two 
handed piano—sounding much more like 
Fats Waller than the Basie of six years 
later. It should not be overlooked that 
Eddie Durham was an arranger as well as a 
trombonist and probably had much to do 
with the alteration of the band’s style. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOIC 


RECORD 


On both sides you will hear a good deal 
of Eddie Barefield’s clarinet (he is the man 
who does not play on those Morton records) 
played as an improvised solo voice against 
the ensembles, as Ellington often used 
Bigard, and which was a device not em- 
ployed by the later Basie band. There are 
full solo choruses by that fine trumpeter 
‘Hot Lips’ Page who died last year. On the 
first side he plays a lightly swinging muted 
solo and in Lafayette, after Ben Webster's 
tenor sax has set the pace in the first chorus, 
he takes a fierce growling muted solo in 
similar vein to Cootie Williams. 

This good sample of exciting big band 
jazz, is available to order from the HMV 
International List. Eric Townley 


BENNY GOODMAN AND HIS BOYS 


Muskrat Ramble (4036) 
After Awhile (4036) 
Brunswick 1265 


Wingy Mannone (tpt), Benny Goodman (cit) 


LIBRARY 


Bud Freeman (ten), Joe Sullivan (p), 
Herman Foster (bj), Harry Goodman (bs), 
Bob Conselman (drums). 

Recorded Chicago, August 13, 1929 


This recording group although under the 
name of Benny Goodman is really led by 
the one armed trumpet player from New 
Orleans, Wingy Mannone, who walks 
away with all the honours on these sides. 
The tough trumpet lead by Mannone is 
indicative of white New Orleans, particul- 
arly on the old Kid Ory standard **Muskrat 
Ramble’, and Goodman, although he has 
no solo spot on this side acquires the correct 
ensemble sound to match Wingy’s playing. 
Joe Sullivan, the Chicago piano man, is 
heard to advantage in his solo, but Bud 
Freeman’s muddy toned tenor adds nothing 
to the ensemble. Over all, this is a refresh- 
ingly different treatment of this good old 
tune. 


“After Awhile”, an original by Goodman 
and Freeman, has the character of one of 
the better pop tunes undergoing a jazz 
face lift. The ensemble sound is, ‘as 
before”’ with a really fine trumpet lead by 
Wingy Mannone. Bud Freeman comes to 
life on this side, with a fine swinging tenor 
solo, and mention must also be made of the 
crisp biting rhythm section. Goodman 
solos on this, and the Chicago influence is 
very noticeable, even though the formative 
mannerisms of the ‘King of Swing” to be, 
can be identified. Joe Sullivan is again in 
form, but here again it is the first rate 
ability of Wingy Mannone which really 
swings this little group along. 


Ken Foale. 


Swing is Here 
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GENE KRUPA’S ALL STAR SWING BAND 


Mutiny in the Pariour 
I’m Gonna Clap My Hands 
I Hope Gabriel Likes My Music 


TEGS8I1i 


RED NORVO AND His SEXTET 


“Red’s Rose Room” 
Roses of Picardy 
Rose of the Rio Grande 


Rose Room 
Blue Rose 
7EG8108 


“VENUTI AND LANG” 


NapoLeon’s Emperors: You Can’t Cheat a Cheater 
Jor Venuti & His Orcuestra: Getting Hot 
Joe VeNuTi (Violin); Eppit LANG (Guitar); 
FRANK SIGNORELLI (Piano): Doing Things 


Wild Cat 
7EG8109 


‘sHIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


ff 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Records 
MORE MUSIC FOR LESS MONEY 


‘ 
PA 
< 
= THE GRAMOPHONF COMPANY LIMITED (RI CORD DIVISION). 5-11 GRFAT CASTLE ST. LONDON 1. 


J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand | 
American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 
what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


GLASGOW LONDON (continued) 
The Record Shop, mine 
195, Tollcross Road, LONDON (continued) London Jazz Club Record Shop 
Glasgow, E.1. 7 82, High Street, 
BIRMINGHAM Doug. Dobell, St. John s Wood, N.W.8. 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
The Diskery, London, W.C.2. 
6/7, Moor Street, James Asman’s Jazz Centre 
Birmingham, 5. 23a New Row, St. Martins Lane 
CROYDON International Bookshop, London, W.C.2 
—- 52, Charing Cross Road, 
Addiscombe Music Shop, London, W.C.2. 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, LEN DANIELS 
Croydon, Surrey. 
NOTTINGHAM Paynes Music Shop, Oxford Street, W.1. 
213, Bromley Road, 
Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., Catford, S.E.6. 
172/4, Arkwright Street, L. 
Nottingham. 
Agate & Co., 
—— 183, Stoke Newington Church Hessy’s Ltd., 
The Swing Shop, Street, London, N.16. 18/20, Manchester Street, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, Liverpool 1. 


Streatham, S.W.16. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone: HlTher Green 3134 
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CLASSIFIED 


General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. 


OPEN A DOOR on to friend- | 
ships in every country ! S.A.E. 
Details, ‘‘CARAVAN”’ (GX), | 
14 Lambs Close, 
Road, London, N. 9. 
HEAR ME TALKIN’ 
Raw Americana, the story of jazz 
by the men who made it; from 
the brothels and funeral marches 
in New Orleans, riverboats and 
speakeasies. Descriptive pros- 
pectus from W. E. Harrison & 
Sons Ltd., The Ancient House, 
Ipswich. 


THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE 
BUREAU, |0 Corporation St., 
Manchester, offers a personal 
service for your future happiness. 
Genuine introductions. 


Friendships. Pen & Personal. 


Bold type 6d. per werd 


Winchester | aa 


TO YA: 


Introductions all districts. All ages | 


Photos. Send 5d., stamps 
fascinating details and free photo 
book—Edna_ Hanson, 
Manchester 8. 
A BARGAIN in jazz reading. 
PICKUP magazine—many in- 
formative articles and discog- 
ib ee 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
}. Box 1008 jazz Journal. 


ae FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY | 
231 Baker St., London, N.W/.1. 
Founded 1940. 

Members everwhere. Write for 
Particulars. 


Denton, 


| 


| 


THE 
Disposals and Wants Centre 


FOR RECORD 


COLLECTORS 


Bob & Tradition azz Records wanted (78 & 
LP) W. MOXSOM 206 Forest Road, London 
E.17 (WAR 


WANTED. Good Copy, Volume One | 


Jazz Directory, State Condition and Price: 
H. Tabberer, 
Fields, Hackney, London, E 

WANTED— YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? 


home or abroad.—Write, phone or call : 


LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.!. (Ger. 1604). 
RECORDS FOR SALE. LARS GULLIN: 


igloo / Danny’s Dream / Be Careful 

Emarcy 25/-- MARY LOU WILLIAMS: 

tween The 
Tamps-la / Lover / Carioca / Nicole / Tire, 
Tire / Autumn in New York (Emarcy N.20/-). 
O.D.J.B. Vol. |. Victor X series. N. 20/-. 
GENE MAYL: Blue Mama's Suicide Wail / 
Bill Bailey / Darktown Strutters / Irish Black 
B / Creole Trombone / Melancholy / St. 
James Infirm / Come — Sweet Papa. 
(Riverside. N. 25/-). Box. B 


Wanted. Christopher Hender- 
son Bruns 02190. Deep River / Without A 


. Song 12-inch T.Dorsey HMV, Call of the Delta- 


Buster Bailey. Parlophone. State condition 
and price. C. Lowe, 23 Sidcup Hill. Gardens, 
Sidcup, Kent. 


33 Blackstone Road, London | 


Cash or exchange— — 


evil / Small Hotel / En Ce | 


RECORDS FOR SALE: 


Benny Carter: | get a kick out of you / 
Imagination (Blue Star); Pick yourself up / 
Street Scene (Blue Star); I've got the world on 
a string / Long ago and far away / Gone with 
the wind / I've got it bad (Clef EP, {5/-). 
Johnny Hodges: Duke's Blues, | and 2 
(Blue Star); Through for the night / Latino 
(Mercury); Tenderly / What's I'm Gotchere 
(Mercury); You blew out the flame / Some- 
thing to pat your foot to (Mercury): Ben 
Webster: Danny Boy / Cottontail (Mercury); 
Coleman Hawkins: Get Happy / Crazy 
Rhythm (Signature); Sweet Lorraine / Man 
| love (Signature, 12-in., 9/6). Dicky Wells: 
Linger awhile / Hello, babe (Signature); 
got rhythm for it too (Signature, 12-in, 
9/6). Lester Young: Somebody loves me / 
Peg o' my heart (Polydor): My baby / | cover 
the waterfront (Polydor); | found a new baby / 
Garner: Moonlight Moods (Polydor). Pete 
Brown (with Helen Humes and Dizzy 
Gillespie) Gonna buy me a telephone / The 
Cannon. Ball (Sw. Brunswick, !0/-). 

Chris Connors (acc. Ellis Larkins): Lullabys 
of Birdland (Bethlehem LP, 25/-) Woody 
Herman (with Hodges, Webster, Tizol): 
Perdido / Ingie Speaks / I've got you under 
my skin / Refuse it / Goin’ home / Cherry / 
| get a kick out of you / Noah (Coral LP, 25/-). 
All in good condition and at 7/6 each unless 
otherwise noted. Postage extra. BOX My 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


| Club Notice 
Board 


| Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 
bold type : 6d. per word 


ALBEMARLE 


JAZZ CLUB 
Hart.”’ Southall 
| Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
| 105 and 607. 
| 
PLUMSTEAD JAZZ CLUB, Every 
Tuesday at ‘“‘Railway Tavern’’ 
Plumstead Road, S.E.18. Resident 


| Band “JAZZ CARDINALS”’ 
Weekly 1/3d. only 


Will anyone interested in becom- 
ing a member of THE HILL-BILLY 
FOLK RECORD COLLECTORS 
CLUB, please write for details te: 
21 Malvern Road, Grays, Essex, 
or 47 Holbrook Way, Bromley, 
Kent. S.A.E. appreciated 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 
Fridays, 7.30 
ERIC SILK’'S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 
Essex. 


GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION 
SOC. Record recitals. 

Details membership 3 Gt. Percy 
Street, London, W.C.I. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to omen 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also aint 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington N d 
Fats Waller - Josh White 6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 6/6 Bolden’s Blues. 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 3 - 3/6 


3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 


Back Issues—2/6 per Copy, post free. 


For 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS”? WALLER 


Price 2/9 — post free 


JAZZ HOT—BEdited by Chas. Delaunay. 


25/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


BASIC JAZZ ON 


each ‘lot post free. 


THE NEEDLE. (American Jazz Monthly, 


your Jazz Library 


SHEET MUSIC— 
Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy’ 


The Crave, The Naked 
The Miserere. 


3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN 
(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


JAZZ QUARTERLY 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


now out of print). Post free 2/- a copy. 


LONG PLAY 
by JOHN LUCAS 
Price 7/6 Post 6d extra. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


JAZZ RECORD. (The illustrated jazz 
magazine, edited by Art Hodes). 
Post free, 2/6 a copy. 


in Buenos Aires 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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THE SWING SHOP PAGE 


A “BACKBONE OF JAZZ” COLLECTION ON LP 
Part 2 — The Thirties 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG Laughin’ Louie 24/6} 
Armstrong Classics... ; 20/4 
SIDNEY BECHET Shake It and Break It . ' 24/6} 
COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA (I2inch) ... 32/43 
CHICAGO JAZZ ALBUM (12 inch)... 32/44 
BOB CROSBY BOB CATS (12 inch)... 32/4} 
DUKE ELLINGTON . 24/64 
BENNY GOODMAN Jazz Concert (2 x 12 inch) each 32/44 
Jazz Concert No.2 (2x 12 inch) each 32/4} 
LIONEL HAMPTON Hot Mallets (IZ inch)... 32/43 
HARLEM JAZZ 1930 Miscellaneous Groups 
COLEMAN HAWKINS _ Ten Coleman Hawkins Specials 24/64 
FLETCHER HENDERSON ORCHESTRA... 24/63 
BILLIE HOLIDAY Billie’s Blues, etc. 24/64 
HOT CLUB OF FRANCE QUINTET... 20/4 
JELLY ROLL MORTON _ New Orleans Memories ; 27/34 
MUGGSY SPANIER’S RAGTIMERS .. 24/64 
FATS WALLER Minor Drag, etc. 24/64 


Note: This being largely a period of jazz experiment, it is inevitable that a few of the above examples will be thought to be 
“borderline”’ cases by some readers. Our own attitude is that it takes all the ingredients to make up the medicine. Fashions 
tending to veer to extremes, the lack of LP’s of this vintage is brought about more by the weight of public taste than by a 
dearth of material (despite popular supposition to the contrary). It is hoped that this will be rectified in time. 


ADDITIONS TO PART I. (THE FOUNDATIONS)... . NEW;ISSUES 


JOHNNY DODDS WASHBOARD BAND __...... 2 
BESSIE SMITH STORY, VOL 2 (12 inch) ; 


ALL LP’S—45’s—ep’s SENT POST FREE (INLAND) 
The new Popular/Jazz/Swing LP Catalogue (nearly 200 p.p.) covering all LP/ep/45 issues in G.B. up to and including 


April, 1955, is the last basic volume. Future issues will be supplementary only. Make sure of your copy whilejstocks last. 
It is indispensable and only 2/9 (including postage). 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH ! — Anybody can stock all the ‘easy’ ones. It only takes money ! 


Please send orders, enquiries, and abuse to : 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or Phone Streatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


== 
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THE GREATEST JAZZ CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


VOGUE CONTEMPORARY SEECO GOOD TIME JAZZ TEMPO 


Dig these now Then buy them!! 


LENNIE NIEHAUS 
VOL. 1 THE QUINTET 


STAN GETZ 


the 


TGR 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD 


113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. E. WARNE LTD., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England 
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